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(Continued from page 125.) 


“ ANOTHER ingredicnt present in all vegetables that yield nourish- 
ment to man, and especially so in the different kinds of bread-corn, 
is phosphoric acid. 

‘‘ This substance is found in many minerals and mineral waters, 
and even, according to Liebig, in all land anywise capable of culti- 
vation, so that the barren heath of Luneburg contains an apprec lable 
quantity of it. 

“TI recollect some years ago, when Dr. Buckland was pursuing 
his researches on coprolites, which consist chiefly of phosphate of 
lime, that I endeavored to assist him by searching for this substance 
in a variety of rock specimens taken from different localities, but 
that I soon gave up the pursuit, finding traces of its presence so 
generally, as to be led to conclude, that no inference, as to the 
presence of coprolitic matter, could be satisfactorily deduced, from 
the mere existence of phosphate of lime in the containing rock. 

‘““Under the circumstances stated, we cannot wonder either that 
bone-dust, which mainly consists of this material, should prove so 
excellent a manure when applied for the first time upon land, or 
that it should lose its efficacy on repetition—that is, when the soil 
has become already sutficiently charged with this principle to fur- 
nish to the plants all of it which they require. 

“The necessity of deriving from the ground whatever fixed in- 
gredients enter into the constitution of any particular plant, exp!ains 
in part the advantage of a due admixture in the subsoil of all the 
more common earths. A certain quantity of silex, of lime, of mag- 
nesia, seems to be essential, and hence a soil consisting wholly of 
one of these earths is generally found to be unproductive. 

“TIT have likewise shown, in some experiments which I made 
some years ago,* that when an earth, which does not naturally 








* Linnwan Trans., vol. xvii. 
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enter into the constitution of a plant, such as strontain, is present- 
ed to it even to the exclusion of others; little or none can be 
detected within the vegetable tissue, so that it is either not absorb- 
ed, or is again excreted, by the roots, and this conclusion | find to 
be corroborated by Lie big i in the volume already referred to. 

“It may appear singular, that under these circumstances a sub- 
stance having sucha resemblance to lime, as strontain possesses, 
cannot be substituted for it, especially when it has been found, that 
the proportions of the several earths and alkalies which enter into 
the composition of a plant vary according to external conditions. 
Thus | have already stated, that the same plant grown upon a cal- 
eareous soil contains more lime, and less silex, than it does na 
siliceous one, and rice versé. 

‘But it has been shown by Liebig, that the total amount of the 
bases present never varies, the excess of one making up for the de- 
ficiency of the rest. Thus, according to Saussure, 100 parts of the 
ashes of a fir, growing the magnesian soil of Mount Breven, con- 
tained 








Carbonate of potass - - - 360 Sum of oxygen in the potass 0.41 
o lime - - - 46.34 - lime- - 7.33 

“ magnesia - - 6.77 “ magnesia 1.27 

Sum of the carbonates 56.71 Sum of oxygen in the bases 9.01 


whilst 100 parts of the ashes of the same tree, grown on the soil of 
Mount La Salle, which contained no magnesia, consisted as follows, 
of 





Carbonate of potass - . 7.36 Sum of oxy gen present in potasss 0.85 
“e lime - - - 51.19 lime - 8.10 

o magnesia - - 00.00 a magnesia 0.00 

Sum of the carbonates 58.55 Sum of oxygen in the bases 8.95 


‘Again, Berthier has analyzed the ashes from two fir trees, one 
growing in Norway, the other in France (Dep. de 1’lsere.) 
“That from Norway contained, in 100 parts— 








Potass 14.10 of which 2.4 parts would ibe oxygen. 
Soda 20.70 “ 5.3 
Lime 12.30 es 3.45 
Magnesia 4.35 as 1,69 se 

51.45 12.84 
“ That from France, on the contrary, contained, in 100 parts— 
Potass and soda 168 in which 3.42 parts would be oxygen. 
Lime 29.5 “ 8.20 
Magnesia 32 i 20 “ 

495 12.82 


Thus, in both cases, variable as the proportions of the different 
bases were, the amount of oxygen present in them collectively was 
as nearly as possible the same. 

‘ And what renders the last result more remarkable is, that in 


the fir-wood from Norway the amount of soluble salts was 50, in 
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that from France only 25 percent. ‘The bases in the former were 
in combination wholly with organic acids; those in the latter partly 
with organic and partly with mineral ones, such as_ the sulphuric, 
phosphoric, and muriatic. Yet even here, as we have seen, the 
amount of oxygen present in the bases collectively, and in conse- 
quence their saturating power, corre sponding almost precisely. 

‘Why then, it may be asked, cannot a new earth, like strontain, 
take the place in a plant of those which form a part of its ordinary 
constitution ? 

“It is possible, that the difference of crystalline form, which 
exists between the substances under consideration, may render the 
substitution of one for the other in the structure of the living plant 
impossible. Lime, it is to be remarked, is isomorphous with mag- 
nesia, and even in some cases replaces potass and soda. We can 
therefore understand how it happens, that one of these bases may 
be substituted for the others in plants, as well as in minerals; but 
between them and strontain no isomorphism exists, and hence 
there may be some mechanical reason why this substance is unsuit- 
able to the vegetable organization, and therefore cannot replace 
the bases in question. 


“There would seem, however, to be a limit to this power of 


substitution, even in the case of substances, which enter naturally 
into the constitution of the vegetable, and which are isomorphous 
one with the other; for we cannot otherwise explain why it is, that 
wheat will not flourish i in asandy or even ina : calcareous soil, un- 
less a considerable quantity of clay be also present, the latter being 
required to furnish a sufficient proportion of alkali, which the other 
earths do not contain ? 

“ Accordingly fir-trees and other evergreens grow well in sand- 
stone and in limestone, whilst those which shed their leaves thrive 
better on rocks of a granitic character, for the latter require more 
alkali, and can procure a larger supply of that constituent from 
felspathic materials. 

“But the inorganic matters already alluded to constitute, after 
all, an inconsiderable part of the vegetable structure, when compa- 
red with those volatilizable principles which accompany them in 
plants. 

‘‘It becomes, therefore, a still more important inquiry, from 
whence do the latter derive the carbon, the hydrogen, the oxygen, 
the nitrogen, which they all appear tocontain! Do these princi- 
ples proceed from the soil, or from the atmosphere, or must we 
conclude that both the one and the other contribute to supply them ? 

“Until within the last century, it would have been taken for 
granted, that the soil was thesource from whence proceeded all 
the solid matter at least which entered into the constitution of a 
plant, and there were several circumstances which tended to coun- 
tenance such an opinion. No plants, it was observed, would 
continue long to thrive in earth unmixed with some proportion of 
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vegetable mould; and the fertility of the latter is greatly enhanced 
by the addition of animal or vegetable matter, in that state of decay, 
in which it becomes soluble in water, and there fore fitted to obtain 
acme m into the vessels of plants. 

som nce, when Priestly had demonstrated that leaves decompose 
the carbeole acid of the atmosphe re, giving out its oxygen and as- 
icles its carbon, the doctrine alluded to still to a certain 
extent maintained its ground; and it was questioned by Ellis and 
others, Whether in fact, if we were to strike the balance between 
the opposite influence of a plant during the day and the night, as 
much carbonic acid might not be exhaled by it at one period, as had 
been decomposed at another. 

“] was therefore induced myself to make some experiments,* 
the results of which appear to establish that plants, even in acon- 
fined atmosphere, do in reality add a great deal more oxygen to the 
air than they abstract from it; whilst the amount of carbonic acid 
which may be introduced, unde ‘1goes at the same time a correspond- 
ing ¢ diminution, 

‘This effect Leven found to take place in diffused light, as well 
under the direct influence of the solar rays, and to be no less com- 
mon in aquatic than in terrestial plants, 

“| also showed, that when a branch loaded with flowers, as well 
as with leaves, was introduced into a jar containing a certain pro- 
portion of peer Sates acid, the balance still continued to be in favor 
of the purifying influence of the vegetable. 

“The apparatus | made use of consisted of a large bell-glass 
jar, containing in one case 600, in another 8C0 cubic inches of air,t 
and suspe ‘nded by pulley ys. Its edges dipped into quicksilver, con- 
tained in a double iron cylinder of corresponding dimensions to 
the jar, which, being c ‘losed at bottom, constituted a well of about 
six inches in depth, calculated to receive a fluid, and to admit of 
the glass vessel moving freely in it. The inner margin of this hol- 
low cylinder was cemented air-tight, according as circumstances 
required, either to a plate of iron, or to a pot of the same material 
upon or in which the plant operated on might be placed ; and the 


jar was then let down upon it, until its edges were sunk a little 


beneath the surface of the mercury. 

“ Thus all communication with external atmosphere was cut off, 
and the effect of the plant upon the air inclosed in the jar was 
readily measured, by simply pressing down the latter, and thus ex- 
pelling a portion of its contents througa a tube, communicating 
with its interior, and introduced at its outer extremity under a 
pneumatic trough, wherein the air might be collected and exami- 
ned. By connecting this extremity with a vessel containing a 

* See Philosophical Transactions for 1836. 

t Larger jars, contaming from 1200 to 1300 cubic inches were latterly em- 
ployed. 
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measured quantity of carbonic acid, and raising the jar a little in 
the well of mercury, it was easy to draw in any proportion of that 
gas, with which it was thought proper that the plant should be 
supplied. A portion of the air was always tested, immediately 
after the introduction of every fresh portion of carbonic acid, and 
again after an interval of some hours, and the proportion of this 
gas and of oxygen present was at each time carefully registered. 
The amount of carbonic acid was determined by a solution of 
potass ; that of oxygen by the rapid combustion of phosphorus, 
with a portion of it introduced into a bent tube. 

“Such was the mode of procedure when an entire plant became 
the subject of experiment . but some of the most satisfactory trials 
were with branches of certain shrubs, themselves too large to be 
admitted under the jar. ‘These branches, without being detached 
from the parent trunk, were introduced through a hole in the cen- 
tre of two corresponding semicircular plates of iron, which were 
cemented air-tight, to the inner margin of the branch on the other. 
In this manner, when the jar came to be placed over them, and to dip 
beneath the surface of the mercury, the external air was as eflectual- 
ly excluded, as when the whole of the plant had been enclosed. 

“ The results of several experiments, conducted after this plan, 
are given in a tabular form in the Memoir; but it may be sufficient 
here to specify one of the most satisfactory of those undertaken. 
In this case the jar itself contained about 600 cubic inches of air, 
and the plant experimented on was the common lilac (syringa 
vulgaris.) ‘The proportion of carbonic acid in the jar was each 
morning made equivalent to five or six per cent. by additions 
through the tube. 

“The first day no great alteration in the air was detected, but 
on the second day, by eight in the evening, the oxygen had risen 
to 26.5 per cent. In the morning it had sunk to 26.0; but by 
two p. m. it had again risen to no less than 29.75, and by sunset 
it had reached 30.0 percent. At night it sunk one-half per cent ; 
but the effect during the following “day was not estimated, as the 
sickly appearance which the plant: now began to assume induced 
me to suspend the experiment. 

“In asecond trial, however, the branch of a healthy lilac grow- 
ing in the garden was introduced into the same jar, where it was 
suffered to remain until its leaves became entirely withered. 

“The first day the increase of oxygen in the jar was no more 
than 0.25 per cent., but on the second it rose to 25.0. At night 
sunk to nearly 22.0 per cent., but the next evening it had again 
risen to 27.0. This was the maximum of its increase, for at night 
it sunk to 26.0, and in the morning exhibited signs of incipient 
decay. Accordingly i in the evening the oxygen amounted only to 
26.5; the next evening to 25.5; the following one to 24.75; and 
the one next succeeding it had fallen to the point at which it stood 
at the commencement, or to 21.0 per cent. 
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The reason of this decrease was, however, very manifest, from 
the decay and falling off of the leaves; so that this circumstance 
does not invalidate the conclusion which the preceding experiments 
concur in establishing, namely, that in fine weather a plant, so long 
at least as it continues healthy, adds considerably to the oxygen of 
the air when carbonte acid 1s treely supplied. 

‘‘In the fae Instance quoted, ‘the exposed surface of all the 
leaves enclosed in the jar, which were about 50 in number, was 
calculated at not more than 300 square inches, and yet there must 
have been a! ‘ed to the air of the jar as much as 26.0 cubic inches 
of OXYgen, consequence of the action of this surface upon the 
carbonic acid introduced. 

* But there is reason to believe that, even under the circumstan- 
ces above stated (which appear more favorable to the due pertorm- 
ance of the functions of life than those to which Mr. Ellis’s plants 
were subjected), the am ut of oxygen evolved was much smaller 
than it would have bec ihe open air; for | have succeeded, by 
introducing several plants into the same jar of air in pretty quick 
succession, in raising the amount of oxygen contained from 21 to 
39 per cent., and probably had not even then attained the limit to 
which the increase of this constituent might have been brought. 

‘How great, then, must be the effect of an entire tree in the open 
air under favorable circumstances! and we must recollect that, 
cateris paribus, the circumstances will be favorable to the exertion 
of the vital energies of the plant, within certain limits at least, in 
proportion as animal respiration and animal putrefaction furnish to 
ita a sup ply of carbonie acid. 

‘These experiments were published in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions for 1826, and have been noticed in Dr. Lindley’s popular 
‘Introduction to Botany ;” neither am | aware that the deductions 
which were drawn from them have anywhere been disputed. | 
know not, therefore, to what class of physiologists Professor Liebig 
can allude, when he asserts* that the source from whence plants 
obtain their carbon is still doubted ; nor to whom he may address the 
arguments, by which he thinks it necessary to support a doctrine 
which, in this country at least, is considered so fully established. 

“We are, however, indebted to him for explaining, more clearly 
than had hitherto been done, how it happens that, if the atmos- 
phere be the source of the carbon present in the constitution of 
the plant, the growth of the latter is so materially influenced by 
the quality of the mould with which its roots are in contact; and 
also why it is, that without the presence of this substance it speed- 
ily languishes and dies. 

“In order to account for this, Professor Liebig begins by show- 
ing that vegetable mould contains, in general, two principles, both 
of which have often been confounded under the common designa- 
tion of humus. 





* Chemistry applied to Agriculture, p. 26 
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“ The first of these, which is soluble in alkalies and in certain of 


the earths, has been termed /umic acid, although, correctly speak- 


ing, the latter is the substance produced trom that description of 


humus which is ina state to be acted upon by alkalies, in conse- 
quence of their operation upon it, 

‘The second principle, which should be distinguished by the 
term coal of humus, is, indeed, derived trom the former by the 
gr radual process of decay, but is already advanced to that condition, 
in which neither alkalies nor earths can convert it into humic ac id, 
nor render it soluble. 

‘*Now bumus,'in common with all carbonaceous substances which 
contain a small proportion of hydrogen, undergoes, when slightly 
moistened, a process of slow combustion, which may consist, either 
simply in an absorption of oxygen, in which case nothing will be 
given off, or in the production ‘of carbonic acid, when of course that 
gas will be diseugaged. 

“ The slowness with which the latter takes place, and the ab- 
sence of that sensible heat and light which accompany ordinary 
combustion, have led Professor Liebig to distinguish this process 
bythe term erema-causis, trom npsya by degrees, and xavoig, burn- 
ing. 

“Now this slow combustion goes on in woody fibre from the 
first commencement of its decay, till it passes into that description 
of humus before described, which is insoluble in earths and alkalies. 

“During the intermediate stages, it constitutes humus of the 
former description, which, as already stated, when acted upon by 
these substances, is converted into humic acid, and combines with 
them. 

“ During the whole period of its decay, until it has reached that 
ultimate point, at which it ceases to be soluble, and has become a 
kind of caput mortuum, it goes on continually disengaging carbonic 
acid, so that the roots of plants fixed in humus of this quality, are 
surrounded by an atmosphere of the gas in question, which is 
therefore held in solution by the water taken up by them as sap. 

“Humus, then, by means of the carbonic acid which it emits, 
does supply food indirectly to the plant, but that it communicates 
nothing to it directly, appears from the fact, that it’ is itself almost 
wholly insoluble in water, and can only be dissolved by it when in 
union with an alkali or an earth. Hence the amount of humus, or 
humic acid, which enters the vegetable tissue, must at least be 
limited by the quantity of earthy and alkaline matters which are 
absorbed, and how small that qu intiiy is, may be seen by refer- 
ence to the statement I have already inade, as to the weight uf ashes 
in a given portion of a plant. 

“We seem, therefore, to be justified in attributing the carbon 
which plants contain exclusively to the decomposition of carbonic 
acid, which, before the leaves are developed, is introduced, to- 
gether with the sap, by the roots, but afterwards is obtained directly 
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fromthe air itself. Hence the bay tribes of the vegetable king- 
dom draw little trom the soil, or rather excrete by their roots more 
carbon than they absorb; whils t the extensive surface exposed to 
the atmosphere by their leaves, enables them-to perform that im- 
portant office, which is assigne .d to them in the economy of nature 
—of purifying the atmosphere, polluted by the breath of so many 
millions of animals, as well as by other operations connected with 
the existence of the human species. 

“It isremarked by Liebig, that in early periods of the earth’s 
history, the gigantic monocotyledonous plants—the ferns, palms, 
and reeds, with which the surtace of the globe was overspread— 
belonged to a class to which nature has given the power, by means 
of an immense extension of their leaves, to dispense with nourish- 
ment from the soil. Hence the enormous amount of carbon locked 
up within the earth in the shape of coal the whole of which was 
originally obtained from the carbonic acid afforded by the atmos- 


phere.” 


SUBSOIL PLOUGHING. 


Bur little is yet known in this country of the effeet of stirring 
the subsoil of the fields we cultivate. Our readers well know that 
in England the practice has been very decidedly advantageous. 
ut the re, under- -draining gene rally prec cede 7 the subsoil ploughing. 
They have in old England a heavier soil than most of ours, and 
their skies are more watery than those which bend over New Eng- 
land. Consequently our practices must be in many respects 
different from those of the English farmers While we have many 
spots that require under-draining, it is doubtless true that it would 
be tar from economical to under-drain the mass of the fields of this 
country. They are, in their natural state, so dry as not to suffer 
from excessive moisture, while the relative price of land and labor 
here, the former high and the latter low, compared with English 
rates, is a sufhcient reason why we may not infer that a mode of 
operation which pays well there, would involve us in loss. 

The objection against general under-draining, does not lie with 
equal force against subsoil ploughing. The latter is comparatively 
a cheap operation, not costing more than from 4 to 6 dollars per acre. 
In the vicinity of Boston, the question may be a very simple one, and 
settled by a cheap experiment. Will an acre of ‘good land, well 
subsoiled and dressed with six cords of good manure, produce as 
much in the course of crops from one breaking up_ to another, as 
the same acre would yield if not subsoiled, but dressed with seven 
cords of manure? This question is not settled here, and it cannot 
be until years have elapsed. We cannot give facts as yet which 
will serve as a satisfactory basis of an argument in favor of subsoil 
ploughing generally. But we saw several different crops last 
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season, upon ground that had the subsoil plough run through it in 
the spring, and as well as we could judge by the eye, the crops on 
this land were eight or ten per cent. larger bere than on the conti- 
gnous land treated otherwise the same. But independently of 
these imperfect e xperiments, an argument, and as we judge, a 
strong one, may be given in favor of stirring the earth below where 
our ploughs usually run. 

W hoever has noticed heaps of earth that have been thrown up 
where wells have been dug, or where ditches and trenches have 
been cut, knows that the earth which has been-thus moved, is far 
less barren than similar earth lying in its original state. Simply 
throwing over soils, increases their fertility. Subsoil-ploughing, 
loosening up the pan, will Lring new particles in contact, will facili- 
tate the circulation of air, and cause some chemical action. Where 
such action takes place, the plants generally find nourishment. 

But the most obvious fact connected with this process, and the 
one which common farmers will most regard,is yet to be stated. 
Every ploughman knows, that in all old fields which have been 
ploughed many times, and at a nearly uniform depth, a hard pan 
or crust is formed by the rubbing of the bottom of the plough and 
by the treading of the cattle in the furrow. This pan cperates to 
keep the surface waters from descending freely in times of copious 
rains, and it also breaks up that communication between the upper 
soil and the subsoil which favors the drawing up of water from 
Lelow, sponge-wise, in times of drought. It blows hot and cold 
with the same breath; in other words, if you break up that crust 
at the bottom of the furrow, your land will be less wet when the 
great rains come, and will be more moist during the dry periods of 
summer. ‘The principle is precisely the same as that which lets 
the water run through the sponge if you put upon it more than it 
can hold by its attraction, and which at the same time lets the 
sponge if not very wet, take up the water to all its parts, if you 
hold one end of it in water. 

This view of the matter is given in the hope that many will be 
induced the present season to test the value of this operation. 
Subsoil ploughs of different patterns, may be had of the principal 
Agricultural warehouses in Boston. Mr. Howard has two patterns 
for sale at Messrs. J. Breck & Co’s. Warehouse, either of which _ 
will do its work well and to any depth you choose, not exceeding ten 
inches below the bottom of the common furrow. But these can be 
worked only by astrong team; four orsix large oxen are needed.* 

We have a plan for stirring tke subsoil a little by the use of a 
less expensive implement. The land on which we,intend to use it, 
is free from stones, and is | rather loose than tenacious. We have 





‘We have these ploughs at our ‘Agricultural Repository, where they can be 


obtained by those desirous of testing the merits of Subsoil Ploughing. 
Ep. So. Ae. 
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looked at the cultivator tooth, and find it six inches long or more 

We propose t »take astick of hard wood timber four or five feet 
lone. and insert a cultivator tooth near one end, andthe wheel of <« 

Jough near the other. ‘To this timber we will fix a handle or 
handles, and make this answer our purpose on some of our lands. 

The work will be but imperfectly done—but as we can do this with 
the team that is needed to p jlough the surface, we shall adopt it out 
of mercy to our oxen and our purse. We mention the plan, 

thinking that possibly some one on some rainy day m: ay fix tor 
himself a simple tool of the kind. We are induced to hope some 
good will result trom this scratching in the bottom of the furrow, 
vartly from a statement made,tous by Mr. Bement, of Albany. 
After he had turrowed or marked out his corn ground last spring, 
he drew some simple hook or iron prong along in_ the bottom of 
each furrow. — -lis corn continued green through the drought, while 
that in his neighbors’ fields rolled and almost perished. The 
difference in the appearance of this field and others in the vicinity, 
Was so great as to induce travellers to stop and inquire the cause. 
Vir. B. could assign no other cause than that slight and impertect 
subsoiling to which he resorted. ‘This course might be imitated 
at avery trifling cost. [ New England Farmer. 


PLOUGHING. 

Farmers have been considerably divided in opinion on two 
points counected with ploughs, or rather with ploughing; one of 
these regarding the manner in which the furrow slice should be 
turned over: and the other, the depth to which land should be 
loug ed, Some have contended that the furrow slice should 
never be laid flat, but always in such an inclined position, that the 
edge of one slice should just rest on the next one, leaving under 
the edge so raised, a vacancy nearly as deepas the thic kne ‘ss of 
the furrow slice. This, it is contended, is advant: igeous, by hasten- 
ing decomposition, and by allowing water to pass free ly off without 
injury to young »p ants. Other farmers maintain as strenuously 
that the furrow slice should in all cases be laid perfectly flat, or 
reversed in such a manner that a field after ploughing should be as 
level as before, the plough simply reversing the surface of the slice. 
In this,as ina majority of controverted points, our experience 
and observation leads us to conclude that both sides are partly right, 
and both partly wrong. We have found that, if on lands strong 
and with a tenacious or impervious subsoil, which retained for 
some time what water fell upon it, the furrow slice was slightly 
lap ped,so as to leave a space below, young plants suffered less 
from a wet season, or an undue : accumulati ion of water, than they 
would if the furrow slice was fully inverted, and the surface made 
smooth and even. On the contrary, we have been led to believe 
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that ona light soil, or one inclining to be dry or porous, it was 
better to invert the surface comp letely, and by rolling, render the 
surface smooth, and its p' irticles as compact as possib le. A surface 
so treated, will retain its moisture longer than if left in a state 
more loose and friable, and the conducting power will be increased 
by the pi articles bei Ing brought more close ly In contact. Let the 
farme 4, then, whose subsoil is impermeable to water, lay his furrows 
as dipping as he pleases; the more space below, the better for 
him; but ona light porous soil, lay the surface flat, and make it as 
dense as ‘it well can be. The benefit, which compressing sandy 
soils confers, is well understood in Norfolk, in) England, where the 
treading of the sheep in feeding the turnips in the field, 1s con- 
sidered not the least beneficial part of the culture required for the 
production of wheat. 

Nearly the same remarks may be applied to the other controver- 
ted point, viz: that which relates to the de »pth of p sloughing. The 
propriety or impropriety of deep ploughing must be determined 
by the soil itself; by its condition, in reference to a supply of vege- 
table matter in the soil, and the de ‘pth to which it has been formerly 
ploughed. Where the stratum of fertile soil is thin, and the sub- 
soil, no matter from what cause, incapable of promoting vegetation, 
it is bad policy to bring this infertile subsoil to the surface, as a 
stratum in whichseeds are to germinate. And where the soil is 
permeable to the depth of twelve or eighteen inches, or as low as 
the plough can penetrate, and is filled with fertilizing materials, 
de posited by the processes of nature, or by manure applied to the 
surface in cultivation, then the plough may run deep without fear 
of injury to the present crop, and the certainty of benefit to the 
future ones. We think the true method of rende sing any soil deep 
and fertile, is to plough no dee »per, and b ring up no more of the intfer- 
tile earth at a time to the surface, than can be thoroughly corrected 
by manures, to be incorporated with it, and thus made friable and 
productive. At each successive ploughing, if this course is follow- 
ed, the soil will be gradually deepened and rendered productive 
to any desired depth. By pursuing this course of manuring and 


ploughing, Judge Powell rendered his soils fertile to the depth of 
fourteen inches, and where the roots of plants have this depth of 


good earth to range in and seek their food, the farmer can hardly 
fail of securing first rate crops. [very part of a soil so prepared, 
is fit for the germination of seeds to the lowest depth to which the 
plough can reach; and the more thorough the ploughing is given, 
the greater will be the surface exposed to the benefits of wration, 
or the ameliorating influences of the atmosphere. One of the 
greatest differences between the old and new husbandry, depends 
on this question of ploughing. In the old mode, the plough ws 
used yearafter year to the same depth, and the manure applied 
with reference to the c rop solely, while the improvement of the soil 
was wholly left out of sight. As a natural consequence “ there 
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was no depth of soil,” and when manure failed, the fertility of the 
land was gone, with scarcely a possibility of renovation under 
such a process. In the new husbandry, the permanent improve- 
ment of the soil, by gradual manuring and deepeuing, is kept 
steadily in view; and hence the accumulation and use of manures 
has received an additional importance. The garden is usually far 
the most fertile part of the farm, and this is brought about by 
the gradual incorporation of manures with the subsoil raised at 
each successive ploughing, until the requisite depth and fertility is 
gained, On lands long ploughed toa uniform depth, as they were 
under the old system, the pressure of the plough on the same sur- 
face gradually formed an impenetrable strata, thus forming a fatal 
obstruction to the roots of plants, where it did not naturally exist. 
In England, on soils inclining to clay, and which have been under 
the plough occasionally, or almost’ perpetually for centuries, this 
impermeable pan is common, and one of the most decided advan- 
tages found to result from the subsoil-plough, is the breaking up 
and demolition of this artificial construction to the spread and 
depth of the roots of plants. On the same old cultivated fields of 
New England, the same difficulty exists more or less, and can be 
removed, and the soil rendered fertile by the same means so suc- 
cessful abroad. 

The too frequent ploughing of Jand is not to be recommended 
in any case, and unless absolutely required to destroy foul weeds, 
it should receive no further moving than is requisite to fit it fora 
crop. The great mistake of Tull, was, that ploughing or pulveri- 
zation would supersede the use of manuring. But experience 
shows, what indeed Philosophy inculcates, that beyond a certain 
point, ploughing is injurious; and that, though essential benefits 
are derived to the soil from the action of atmospheric agents, manu- 
ring in some form, is indispensable to successful farming. It may 
be said that an application of manure should take place every time 
land is either ploughed ard cropped. On land that has been 
brought to a_ high state of fertility, the decomposition of the rich 
sward will usually prove a sufficient dressing for a single crop; 
but for a repetition or rotation of crops, manures cannot be with- 
held without a certain deterioration of the soil, and a_ probable 
lessening of the crop. Ploughing and manuring must go together, 
and without this combination, each will be found defective and 
incapable of producing such results as are certain to ensue when 
both separate processes are skilfully united. We are therefore 
disposed to consider every decided improvement in the plough, as 
a sure indication of progress in Agriculture ; a proof that another 
step in the correction and dissipation of ancient error has been 
gained; and the way opened and the means provided for still 
turther and more important advances. 


[ Albany Cultivator. 
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MAXIMS AND PRECEPTS FOR YOUNG FARMERS 


l. Regard all persous whose time and labor are wholly at 
your Comm ina, as Dellivs for W hose he ilth, comtort, and wood con- 
duct in this life, you will be held most fearfully responsible in the 
lite to come, 

Ll. Neve! forget th il both moral and bodily health depend on 
the same thing; that is, temperance in food, drink, and all sensual 
indulgences; and temperance in the use of means to get rich, 

LL. ‘To vish well is not cnough; you must also do wel/, or your 
benevolence, like faith without good works, will be dead and utter- 
ly worthless. 

IV. Ever bear in mind, that useful knowledge and a proper ap- 
plication of it,are to the health of the soul what wholesome food and 
ap propri ite exercise are to the health of the body. 

V. Value as you out olit the e Xpe rience of othe ‘rs, and your own 
will cost you far less then without such aid; since to use theirs 
costs only an — ot ti remMory, whereas the price paid for your own 
will often be the loss of health, fortune and character. 

Vl. ‘The more you strive to enrich your minds with every good 
thing which men and books can teach, the greater will be your 
power to gain wealth, honor, fame, and every rational enjoyment. 

Vii. ‘Trust not others to do for you, what you can readily and 
as well do tor yoursclves 

VIII. ‘The farmer who is ashamed of manual labor, will very 
soon find cause to be much more ashamed of himself. 

IX. If you ever make a business of your pleasures, they will 
most assuredly soon make an end of your business. 

X. Leaves show to spenthrifts and fools, while you and your 
families consult only tasteful simplicity, comfort and usefulness, in 
all your arrangements and expenses. 

Xf. Love not money for its own sake; still less for the power 
it gives you to gratily soit h and sinful passions. But fail not to 
regard it as the most efficient means to ace omplish all benevolent 
purposes. You will thus make it a blessing instead of a curse, both 
to yourselves and others. 

X11. True economy consists not so much in saving money, as in 
spending it when mi: ade, sole ly and judiciously for purposes re ally 
useful. This annually increases your profits, instead of diminish- 
ing or keeping them stationary. 

XIU. Avoid debt as you would a pestilence, for it humbles, de- 
bases and degrades a man in his own eyes : subjec ts him to insults 
and persecutions from others; but still worse, it is a perpetual 
temptation, however anxiously resis sted, to fraud, falsehood and 
theft—nay, not unfrequently, to despair and self-murder. 

XIV. ‘To take advantage in a bargain, is virtually to take 
money out of another’s pocket, who is not aware of it. Worldlings 
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but all hone t men call it cheating and swind- 


\\ The only just means of increasing wealth, are constant 
industry, true economy of time as well as money, well directed la- 
bor, and the recul il application of a portion of our fair profits to 
increase our ¢ tpit il. 

\\ I. Neve ! expect yout lands to give you much, if you vive 
the ‘th little, hortom ike you rie jh, if you Thi ike he In poor. T he ‘re fore, 
always manure them to the full extent of your means, and they will 
ever make you ample returns in rapidly increasing productions, 

AVIT. Heonomy, not less than humanity, requires you to keep 
all your farming stock im thriving condition : ee a Working animal 
in good order, will do much more work and eat less than a poor 
one; While the rest of your stock, \vell ke vine wil yield more of 
every thing, than double their number, half starved, as such 
animals often are. 

AVIII. To “save at the spigot, and let out at the bung,” will 
soon empty the biggest hogshead; so will economy in small mat- 
ters and waste in large ones, speedily squander the largest estate. 

ALA. In ill your farming operations, never forget that time, 
like money, if once lost or mis-spent, is forever past recovery. 

XX. Constantly arrange betorehand, the daily work of your 
farms. ‘Then none of your laborers need ever be idle in waiting 
to be told what he has to do. 

XXL. Provide a place for every thing, and misplace nothing. 
No time then will ever be lost in searching for what you want. 

XXII. Keep double sets of such plantation implements as are 
most used, and most exposed to wear and tear. The whole cost 
of extra sets will be amply repaid by saving the whole time lost 
in waiting tor repairs, where only single sets are kept. 

XXILL. Never resort to what are called “ make shifts,” when 
it is possible to avoid it; for they encourage carelessness and sloth, 
of which they are almost sure signs. 

XXIV. T he very reverse of the lawyer's maxim, “ de minimis 
non curat Lex’ —the law regards not the smallest matters—must 
be the farmer’s guide, or his largest concerns can never prosper as 
they might. 

XXV. ‘To keep good gates and fences, saves much time and 
labor in preventing tresspasses ; much loss of crops from depreda- 
tions; and best of all, it saves much wrangling and ill will among 
neighbors, about mischievous stock. 

XXVI. If you would excel in your profession, the diligent 
culture of your mind is as indispens¢ ible as that of your fields. 

XXVLIL Nevercommit the self-hurtful folly of looking upon 
any of the honest trades, professions and « ‘allings, as inimical to 
your own; for there is a natural bond of interest and amity between 
the whole, which cannot possibly be preserved without the cordial 
co-operation of all. 
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XXVIIL. Encourage, both by precept and example, the true 
spirit of lusbandry; for it promotes harmony, good will, and so- 
cial intercourse among all with whom you deal; it tends to elevate 
your own class to its proper rank; a ' above all, it advances the 
welfare of your Country, by promoti (ue most important of all 
her great interests. 

NALX. Never flatter yourse slves, as some silly people do, that 
you know all which can be known, even of the most simple branch 
of your prote ssion, or you will soon know much less than thou- 
sands of your modest, less assuming brethren. !'it always act 
under the firm belief that there is no ascertainable ‘unit to our aec- 
quisitions in any art or science whatever; nor any difhculties winch 
constant, diligent study cannot overcome. Your progress, then, 
towards the highest attainable point in whichever you preter, will 
be as sure as fate itself. ‘The accidents and viciss.tuces of life may 
possibly interrupt your course; but only persevere, and you will 
finally conquer, with absolute certainty, all obstacles that are not 
insuperable, 

And now, Messrs. Editors, suffer me in conclusion, to address a 
tew de ‘pre catory remarks to the older class of your reade rs, lest 
they should possib ly suppose L was vain e ough to beheve, that 
there was something new to them in what L have jist written, 
My only purpose was to endeavor to render some service to my 
youthful brethren, upon whose characters and conduct so much of 
their country’s good depends; by imparting for their spe cial use, 
the result of many years experience and oservation. In executing 
this purpose, it occurred to me that to give these results the form 
of detached maxims and precepts, would probably be more apt to 
engage their attention, than if | presented them in the more diffuse, 
connected style of an essay or lecture. With this explanation | 
leave them to their fate: but with the confident hope thai all will 
approve the motive which prompted them, whatever some may 
think of the matter and manner of the author. 

Yours, with regard, 
James M. Garnerr. 
[ Albany Cultivator. 


ON GREEN CROPS FOR MANURE. 


ALrTHouGH our most thoughtful farmers are now well satisfied 
that the raising of crops to be ploughed in while green will much 
enrich all kinds of soil, there are still large numbers who seem to 
doubt the efficacy of sucha measure. At any rate the number of 
those who practice upon this principle is still quite small, and the 
friends of improvement in Agriculture must wait with patienc the 


operation of judicious examples. 
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It } strenuously assert d by some, th it a oreen erop draws just 
as miuch of the lood of pI ints out of the earth as can be returned 
to it ruin Uy the plough Which is made to bury that crop! They 

re led into this error by assuming hat all pla tuts obtain their whole 
nourishment trom the earth: when the pore babifity Is, that much 
the largest portion of the tood of plants is t tken in from the atmos- 
phere through the leaves. When a stick of wood or a tree is 
decomposed Ly the action of fire whit do we find of the whole 
contents buta litthe mass of ashes! Not one-thousandth part of 
the weight of the wood. In the se ashes will be found a small 
quantity of earthy matter, while all the remainder of the log has 
gone off with the smoke. We say that a low is durant up—but phi- 
losophy teaches that ‘ire annibilates nothing—that it only produces 
a change in substances on which it acts. , A) log of wood, then, 
subjected to the action of fire vanishes into air, and passes off di- 
rec tly into other })! ints through their le ives, or lt falls to the earth 
to be taken up by the roots of other pliant 

furthermore we tind that a plant weiehing many pounds, may 


he reared in a box of earth, nothing but water being added; and 
that when the plant is removed, the earth in the box will weigh 
early as muchas when — put there — howling that but a very 
little earth has been taken Wp into the plant. 


Now the philosophy of raising greeu crops to enrich the soil on 
which they grow is based on the principle that plants obtain a large 
proportion of their food trom sources ctier than the soil on which 
they stand. But the question is often put, why is not one kind of 
soil just as good as another, if plants obtai most of their living 
through the medium of the atmosphere! The plain answer is, 
that the roots do obtain some nourishment trom or through the soil ; 
vetit they obtained not a particle of anything but moisture, a good 
$0 / would afford a far | etter medium throu rh which Lo convey such 
moisture than a poor soil could do. A) good soil lies more light 
and porous, admitting freely the reots of plaints and suflering them 
tu extend inevery direction; while a poor soil lies so commnrct that 
roots cannot enter; or it is so open and exposed to the sun and air 
that the roots perish for lack of moisture 

‘lo give the soil a proper consistency, therefore, neither too 
close, nor too open, neither too heavy nor too heht, is one gree it 
object with every good farmer. And it may be that quite as much 
depends on this circumstance as on the quality of the food which 
we are supposed to supply when we apply our manures. The 
richest manures will fail to give a good crop unless they are so pre- 
pared and so placed that they afford a convenient passage for the 
roots, While almost any kind of manute, well applied, will prove of 


great service. 

A leading complaint among farmers is that they have not enough 
manure, that they cannot purchase it, and therefore their lands 
must lie tilla more convenient season. This with many is only an 
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apology for negligence and sloth; for we often find the very men 
who complain of the want of manure, neglecting year after year, 
to clean their barns and yards of the manures made by their own 
stock. 

But if it be true that green crops, grown on the soil, will enrich 
the same if ploughed under and suffered to rot, then every man who 
has a team, may dispense with his excuse for suffering large por- 
tions of his farm to lie unproductive. Much of the pastnre land of 
Maine is unproductive for the want of the plough. A few crops of 
grain were taken from the ground after the first clearing—no grass 
seed was sown—bushes or moss, or both have taken possession ; > 
and if, in modern days, a plough is brought into one of these pas- 
tures, it is for the purpose of filching out of the soil one more 
crop of grain, and then the land is suffered to recruit itself again 
till another harvest of rye is wanted. 

l‘armers of Maine, you should not further reduce your pasture 
lands with grain crops. Grain is an exhauster, and when it is cul- 
tivated the land which bears it should be manured in some form or 
other. Pasture lands which have lain long and are covered with 
moss may be ploughed in autumn and sown with grass seed and 
with rye to be fed the next summer by the cattle. This process 
will enrich instead of impoverishing the soil. And any field may 
be made rich as it need be for any product by sowing and then 
burying the growth by means of the plough. Three crops of 
buckwheat may be turned under in one season; or two crops of 
rye may be treated in that manner to great advantage. But who 
will dare to bury with the plough : a crop of buckwhe rat orrye ? 
Some think it an unpardonable sin. Why it may be reaped and 
saved, say they. But as to impoverishing the soil by taking off 
exhausting crops without putting on manure they have no fears. 

B, 
[ Maine Cultivator. 





CULTURE OF INDIAN CORN. 


In the last number of the Southern Planter, there is a call from 
N. T. Green for information on the culture of Indian corn, and 
although I doubt not but that some other more capable and experi- 
enced corn planter will undertake to answer the young farmer’s 
queries, yet [ too, cheerfully assume the task, hoping that all I shall 
say may not be in vain, or impertinent. 

In time past, | followed Col. Taylor’s plan of bedding or ribbing 
all my corn land, but now I bed only such as is nearly level and 
tenacious of water. But instead of making those beds only five 
and a half feet wide, as directed by Col. Taylor, I now make them 
five and a half yards, putting three corn rows in a bed. J*ormerly 

NO. IV. 24 
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[ spread my manures, either short or long, immediately before the 
fallow plough, but now | spread my short and termented manures 
on omy gardens and meadows, and my long manures on the land 
intended tor corn the following year; that 1s, | am now spreading 


raw, &e., and shall shortly cart out and spre ‘ad the contents of 


my cattle yard, and sow plaster,on the Jand intended for corn in 
1845.) Instead of m3 land intended for corn being hereafter potched 
and botched by the treading of teams, wheels, drivers, and spreaders, 
itis e Xpecte “din future to be rich, mellow, and neat, at the times 
of fallowing and p! unting ; and harvested accordingly. My theory 
and general prrine tice sto tallow dee p both rich and poor | land ; 
butat | were toreed to ip the vreatest immediate return from 
my poor grounds, | ak use the subsoil plough, or coulter, thereby 
breaking the sub-soil, yet retaining the soil on the surtace. Much 
however will depend on the depth of soil, the nature of the under 
stratum, and the crop intended to follow the corn, a treatise on 
which would fill my sheet , consequently, [ must forbear. 

The proper seuson fo ploughing corn ground is trom November 

lL April; first, the turfy or soddy lands—second, the naked clays— 
third, such others as are infested with insects—and lastly, unim- 
proved sands, &e. Land which has been ploughed with a tough 
sod, should be broken down with a harrow twice before planting ; 
once in February, and again when all corn vround should be har- 
rowed, to wit, immediately before planting. Of late years | do 
not plant corns until the woods are fairly leated, say between the 
first and tenth of May; when my industrious neighbors are all 
done, and laughing at my apparent sloth. But asa little advantage 
inthe start of a race of five months, 1s nothing when compared to 
a clean track and a pampered “nag ”’—so | preter Lo put both land 
and seed in good condition betore | plant. 

When the time for planting has arrived, and the seed corn is 

eady, the break harrow starts, for the triple purpose of leveling, 
te rizing, and desiroying the quickness of weeds and grasses 
The shovel plough follows to open furrows, and immediately 
drop ping and covering, closes the job. The seed having been 
sprouted before planting, it is up the third or fourth day, and hi Wing 
taken a vigorous start before the weeds, it is disposed to choke them 


down through lite. | have tried several ditlerent kinds of stimu- 
lative steeps for corn, and have finally concluded that the under- 
mentioned is best. About eight or ten days before planting, fill a 


barrel about half tall of hot water, then cast therein alternately 
three measures of tobacco and one of meal of some kind of grain, 
until certain of a suflicient quantity to create a strong and glutinous 
liquor, after fermentation ; after whic ‘h, fill the barrel with more 
hot water and cover it. ‘This fermented liquor will have the scent 
and much of the consistency of honey, and will not only invigorate 
the germ, but hold on to a quantity of plaster for the same purpose. 
About forty-eight hours before p yF inting, | putinto atub as much 
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seed as may be suflicient for one day’s planting, and saturate it 
with the liquor; and as needed, it is litted out and as much plaster 
added as will adhere: and so for future operations. ‘Twenty or 
thirty gallons of liquor m Ly sullice tor seeding torty or SIXty acres 
of land; as what remains after soaking can be returned to the 
fermenting barrel. 

| have tried both drill and cross planting, but finally adopted 
drilling, supposing that my land would yield thus a much better 
crop. 

| have also tried various width .for rows, and distances on the 
row, with one, two, and three plants together; and have finally 
concluded that for my climate, land and kind of corn, (which is a 
large stalk and ear,) rows five and a halt feet apart, with about 
4,600 plants to the acre, suits me best. For the purpose of better 
smothering pests, it would no doubt be better to have single stalks, 
which at 8,600 to the acre, would make them one foot apart, but 
my general practice 1s to plant at two feet, leaving two, and on 
very rich spots, three stalks together, 

On ground lying pretty well, and not incumbered with stones 
or stumps, | cover my corn with a very light harrow---otherwise 
with the hand hoe: and on like ground the crop is worked with the 
cultivator, otherwise with the Duteh shovel, or coulter. The 
number of workings which | give my corn, is from four to six, and 
oftener would be serviceable, provided not too late so as to prolong 
the growth to be in danger of frost. LT never hill my corn, either 
with plough or hoe, and would thank no man to do it for me; 
indeed, the hand hoe is only used once, and sometimes not at all; 
and that once is when the corn is small, merely to brush off the 
few weeds which may be growing on the row. The tillage stops 
about the 15th of July, when the ground is so shaded that nothing 
can grow beneath. When corn is planted as thick as it should be, 
itis useless to plant amongst it either pumpkins, cimblins, or peas, 
for they cannot yield fruit. 

lL ama grower of tobacco, consequently do not sell corn ; 
indeed, being a pork seller, | have sometimes to buy a little grain ; 
but [am presumptuous enough to believe that no man in the 
Commonwealth does produce larger crops of corn than | do, on 
land of the same quality. My average to the acre, for the last two 
years, would be about 45 bushels, and that on land which a few 
years past was considered worthless by many. But I fear that my 
cornfield of this year will not tell more than half of this number, 
for it is but ordinary quality and gets no manure. 

My cultivators are made with three hoes put in a frame, so that 
they can be placed at required distances; the hoes being about as 
wide as the four fingers, and shaped like that called the bull’s 
tongue. With this implement, every growing vegetable can be 
cut to death, by three passes at a row; and both horse and plough- 
man work with more ease than with a plough. It may be neces- 
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sary to say to the ine xpe rienced corn pli inter, that weeds and grass 
must be slain very quickly after they peep trom the earth, other- 
wise the !? Nlough must be use rd. T here 1s muc hin the kind of corn, 
but more in its culture, and most in the land. 

(Query.--W hat advantage can there be in cultivating the double 
eared corn! Za. DRUMMOND. 

Amherst, Feb. 12, 1842. [ Southern Planter. 

PROTECTION OF CORN AGAINST CROWS 

Mr. O. M. W hip ple of Lowell, Mass. says, in his statement to 
the Agricultural Commissioner of Massac husetts, that for 15 years 
he has preserved his corn from the depredations of crows, by sow- 
ing on his field a quart of corn soaked in a strong solution of salt- 
petre. We can beleve this,as no crow which might have eaten 
half a dozen grains of corn well saturated with saltpetre, would 
live long enough to bequeath his estate to his interesting progeny, 
though a scrivener were at hand, at the time of bis making his meal, 
to draw his will. Saltpetre judiciously used, possesses me ‘dicinal 
virtues, but when taken in excess, is destructive of life, and hence 
the protection it aflords to seed corn soaked in a solution of it, 
against worms as well as crows. 


The best seare-crows we have ever used, were bright sheets of 


én suspended from poles, by wires; the poles of sufficient height, 
and in sufficient numbers, to be seen all over the field. [our or six, 
if judiciously placed, will effectually answer for a field of 50 acres. 
Our mode of fixing them was this; we cut a pole of sufhcient 


height, trimmed off all the limbs but the upper one; to the end of 


this limb, we attached, by a strong flexible wire, a sheet of tin, and 
planted the pole thus provided firmly in the ground on the destined 
spot. The limb left at the top, should project horizontally far 
enough to allow full play to the tin. ‘Thus attached, the slighte st 
breeze gives motion to the tin, and consequently causes a reflec- 
tion, so sudden as to effectually frighten off crows, or other birds 


addicted to picking up the corn, Three years successful use of 


such scare crows, justify us in recommending them to our brethren. 


PROTECTION AGAINST DROUGHT. 
In tillage, the best protection against drought that can be conve- 
niently practised to a great extent, is frequently stirring the earth, 
so as to keep it light and loose. In this way, the earth at the sur- 


face is in many small particles, which serve as a non-conductor of 


moisture, and retains it below, where the roots obtain a supply. 
On the contrary, when the earth is hard and compact, the mois- 
ture is readily conducted off through it, even to a great depth ina 


very dry time. As an illustration, if one end of a long bar of 


iron be put intoa fire, the heat will readily pass to the other 
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end: but if that bar be cut into pieces of one inch or bess in length, 
and laid along in the manner of a bar, the pieces would touch in 
some places, and i) others there would be u small space between 
them: and on heating one end, the other would not be eflected, as 
the heat would not puss but a small space through “ pieces, 

Again, we will suppose that a fire of intense heat be made on a 
block of iron, that is four feet square and ten feet hi vh, the body 
of iron would fast become heated Joimenatih. even to the bottom. 
Now, if that iron should be cut or broken into fine pieces, and a 
body of iron formed of these pieces, of the same size as the block, 
and a tire of like degree of heat made thereon, the fire would 
work down slowly, after penetrating a small distance through the 
many particles, and the air intervening between them. We give 
this as the theory. It is the practice, as in all other things, that we 
rely on as the foundation of true sclence, 

There is in a dry time, a great quantity of moisture in the earth, 
that is gontinually rising and passing off in evaporation; and if 
this evaporation can be prevented, in a great measure by a non- 
conductor of moisture at the suriace, the plants will suffer compar- 
atively but little. ‘This is abundantly shown in practice. 

Those who have not witnessed from experiments and observa- 
tions the advantages of fine loose earth on the surface, as a 
protection of plants against the drought, would not be likely to 
suppose its eflects so great as it is, though the theory is plausible 
and reasonable. Corn and other vegetables that have been well 
hoed in extremely dry times, have flourished well, while some parts 
left for e xpe riment, were nearly destroyed by drought. 

We noticed the powertul e Meets of this protection last season, 
We cultivated a few acres, mostly dry land, and the drought was 
severe indeed. Where the soil was frequently stirred and kept 
light and loose on the top, there was a constant moisture a short 
distance from the top; but where the earth remained unmoved it 
dried to a great depth. 

A narrow strip, running across the piece, was left for turnips, 
and remained unploughed. On this the soil became dry below the 
usual depth of ploughing, and the weeds were almost dead for 
want of moisture, while at the side, weeds of the same kind in the 
edge of the ploughed ground, were fresh and vigorous, and the soil 
was dry ouly a few inches on the surface. 

Where some grain was sowe -d, the earth was dry down six or 
seven inches; while by the,side of it, where the soil was often 
stirred, it was dried down only three or four inches. And in this 
latter case, the moist earth had a good deal of moisture, while the 
former contained but little. 

On this subject an intelligent cultivator observed, that he would 
rather have six men among lands, stirring the earth to keep it loose 
and fine, in a severe drought, than to have the same number of men 
engaged in watering the plants. [ Yankee Farmer. 
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SOWING CORN FOR FODDER. 

Tur severity of the drought at the present time, threatens to 
diminish greatly the crop of mowing grass the present season. 
Red clover is now putting forth its full bloom, while the stalk is not 
more than ten or twelve inches hich, instead of twenty-four inches, 
which it ought to be. The fox tail, or timothy as it is generally 
termed, is now shooting out its head, while the sti ik, on dry soils, 
is scarcely a foot high, when in favorable seasons it would be two 
and a half feet. There is great reason, [ think, to apprehend that 
the crop of mowing grass will be diminished one-half.—The sea- 
son is so. far avanced, that moderate rains, even now, could not, 
1 think, retrieve the crop. 

‘lo the farmer who has a large stock to sustain through another 
winter season, and whose caleulations for ae ompetent sup ply of 
food tor them, are based on the cert: ainty of a good, tair, average 
crop of mowing grass, the present prospect, | think, must cause 
much anxiety; and should the drought continue, even a little longer, 
it may also se — atlect our root culture. In this state of things, 
1 consider it an act of —— to look about us, and see what re- 
medial measures, if any, we can resort to. 

In the course of my malian | have known occ asionally just 
such a state of things. L have known not only just such, but much 
more pressing necessites to exist; and the best remedial course | 
have ever pursued, has been to sow a crop of corn, broadcast, as soon 
as the deticiency of the hay crop had become certain. 

A small amount of good ground thus cultivated, will produce ¢ 
very great amount of excellent fodder, | have sown from one acre 
to six acres. The product will be prodigious—several tons per 
acre. 

My practice has been to sow two and a half bushels .good seed 
corn per acre on the furrows before harrowing; then to drag it 
thoroughly the same way it was ploughed. ‘The seed will fall 
mostly into the furrows, and bei sing well dragged will thus be deep 
enouch to have strength of root sulliciont to sustain a tall stalk. I 
have tried different quantities of seed. The results from the quan- 
tity named above, | have found most satisfactory. With this 
quantity the stalks will stand so thick as to grow up tall and slender. 
Cattle will consume them entirely. 

One, by no means unimportant item in the value of this crop is, 
there will ordinarily be found quite a quantity of small ears of corn 
—much of it ripe—a full sufficiency for stock which has been ac- 
customed to a moderate feeding of grain during the winter season. 

To harvest the crop, the sickle is used most advantageously. 
When cut, the stalks should be bound in small bundles, and be set 
up tocure in small stouts; and when stacked for winter, let it be 
stacked as at the South, around astack pole, only the length of a 
sheaf from the pole. In this case the butts, or bottom end of the 
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stalk, will all be exposed to the air, and the process of curing will 
be gradual and safe. It must be remembered that it is an exceed- 
ingly succulent stalk, and is cut green, and will need care and 
time to safely cure it. [have losta large quantity by heating, alter 
| considered it cured, by putting it into a Jarge stack, so as to ex- 
clude the air. 

Another benefit of this crop is, if sown about this time, it can be 
fallowed by wheat in the fall. It can be cutand taken from the 
ground in good season to sow wheat. 1 have had turf ground 
turned over, sowed with corn, and found it in a more satisfactory 
condition for wheat, than when summer fallowed.—The ground 
has been kept damp and moist by the shade of the corn, and the 
turt hi is be en sufhe iently de Cc omMpose “dd, A single ploughing after 
the corn is cut off, is all that is needed for sowing. 


A Farmer. 
[| Rochester Daily Democrat. 


FEEDING AND FATTENING OF ANIMALS. 


Liangollen, Sept. 2%th, 1841, 
lo Tuos. Arrieck, Esa., 

Dear Sir,—We shall never arrive at just conclusions on many 
subjects intimately connected with agriculture until rational ex peri- 
ments shall have been made by competent persons.  l*or instance, 
in regard to the feeding and fattening of animals, the most effec- 
tual and economical modes must depend on experiments, which to 
be of real practical value, must regard all the conditions of the 
organism, instincts and habits of the animals and the elements of 
the substances on which they feed. We perceive then at the outset 
the advantages to be derived from the knowledge of animal 
physiology and chemistry. Such experiments could not be con- 
ducted with any hopes of success without it. ‘The different size 
of the stomach alone in different kinds of animals not only indi- 
cates the adaptation of that organ to the reception of different 
masses of food, but to different conditions of assimilation, and to 
different proportions at least in the elements which constitute the 
substances on which they feed. There is not a greater diflerence 
in the relative size of the stomach of the lion and the ox, or the 
dog and the sheep than there is in the constitution of their food, 
the mode of alimentary manipulation or the habits of these 
animals. In their natural states they are obedient to their instincts, 
intimately connected with and indicated by their organizatidn. 
In this they rarely err. They neither disturb nor counteract the 
adaptations of their Creator. But when we become their masters 
and control their instincts, if we are unacquainted with their phy- 
sical systems, or disregard the conditions indicaied by them, or if 
we have not ascertained the elements and proportions of them in 
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their tood, and if we have closely observed their habits, we are 


linble to the commission of creat errors 


We cannot without much knowledve P| ly the means which we 
’ 


possess of making antmals administer to our wants in the most 
economical manner and in the highest degree of which they are 

ceptible. ‘To do this we must become intimately acquainted 
with their nature and with the nature of the substances which 
they require, We must recollect that domesticated animals cease 


in some degree to exercise their instinets when they depend on 
the care of man \nd when reason assumes the rights of instinct, 
that is, When the mind of man directs and coverns that which the 
mind of Ciod directed betore, it should brine to the task all the 
knowledge nece iy to supply the place of instinet. In the 
chor e, apportionment and ch mMces of food then, the best results 
are only to be eEXper ted from the most accurate knowledge judi- 
clously applied, 

If we observe the ruminating animals, we find them feeding 
exclusively on vegetables—roaming at larve—selecting certain 
herbs in preference to others, and frequenting salt-licks. They 
increase andl multiply ,and as the vegetables of which they feed, 
mature and ripen their seeds, the ‘y grow fat. Now, if we ascer- 
tain the bulk or masses which they eat ina given time, we have an 
unerring @uide tor reason in taking the place of instinet as to 
quantity, when we allot to them their food. ‘his 1s one important 
condition necessary to be observed. Not less important, but more 
difficult it is to ascertain the elementary substance in the mass of 
their food, and the proportions in which they diet in it, when they 
only live in thriving condition, and when they fatten ri bpealy. 
The amounts and proportions of the elements in these two cases 
will be found to differ. On that difference depends all our me “a 
ods of feeding and fattening rationally, and our ability not only of 
substituting one kind of food for another, or of mixing various 
substances for their food successively, but of economizing by using 
those che: ape st substances which contain the nec essary e -lements. 
When they fatten rapidly, too, we cannot ascertain whether the 
process is savingly or wastefully carrie d on without an analysis of 
the dung. ‘There may be used much valuable matter which passes 
unassimilated, when a cheaper substance might supply its place 
with equally beneficial results. C/emistry alone can accomplish 
these useful purposes. But after the facts and principles are es- 
tablished, every body can use and apply them. — It is true that we 
can raise and fatten animals without this knowle dge, by permitting 
to them the partial use of their instincts and by supplying them 
most lavishly with food known to be agreeab le to them. But 
there is in this a most embarrassing waste in the elements of 
nutrition. 

The corn that is fed away to beef cattle in the west is sufficient, 
with substances much less valuable, to fatten at least one-third more 
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if the nutritive matter in the corn were diffused through a suth 

cient mass it would not be wasted by passing unassimilated. 
Water and fire car be substituted for grain to a very large amount 

They may not only be used to give the proper mass but to unite 
with other substances rende ering them capable of comple te assimi 

lation, and the farmer adding much to the elements of nutrition. 
An ox or hog, it is believed, will extract or assimilate more nutri- 
tive matter from one quart of grain ground into meal and boiled 
thoroughly in water enough to convert it into thin mush, than 
from three pints of the grain unground and raw. The greater 
part of the grain consists of globules of starch, (amylin.) The 
boiling in water bursts the coating of them, and the fine nutritive 
jelly (dextrine) combines with the water and is all digested. 

When the grain is given raw and ungrouid, vast numbers of these 
globules pass throuy h the stomach and bowels unaltered, the jelly 
being protected by the coating of the globules. One element of 
the water (hydrogen) too, of which the fat of animals contains a 
large proportion is assimilated as well as the dextrine of the starch. 
or the organs of both plants and animals decompose water and 
appropriate the hydrogen. But, sir, we shall never arrive at a 
tythe of these desirable facts and principles which would be so 
advantageous to the agricultural interests oi our country until we 
have one great Agricultural Sc/ool, not only to teach our young 
men and through them to diffuse whet is already known of the ap- 
plication of science to agréculture and its kindred pursuits, but by 
a course of proper experiments to discover and make common 
property those great truths and general principles which lie at the 
foundation of the art ou which depends in the greatest degree the 
prosperity of mankind. How far is agriculture as an art behind 
other arts! How little has she availe oa herself of the lights of 
science! Because individuals have not the means and opportuni- 

ties of making those numerous, varied, repeated and costly experi- 
ments in the fields and farm-pens and laboratory which are 
necessary to discover what is so desirable to be known—because it 
requires many accurate and skilful hands and heads to work 
together, endowed with ample means to accomplish the great 
results, shall we be content to remain without them—groping in 
our business as if it were the cave of Trophoneous., Let us re- 
collect that facts and principles difficult to be discovered are of 
easy application after their discovery. How much labor of thought, 
investigation and experiment, did it cost Sir H. Davy to discover 

the principles of the safety-lamp ; and now any worker in wire can 
construct one. The profits ensuing from the discovery of the 
principles on which the fattening of cattle and hogs alone should 
be conducted, in the most economical and profitable manner, would 
in one year erect and endow a school of agriculture for the whole 
Mnited States. To reap that profit not only for one year, but for 
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an indefinite period, the expenses of the necessary instrument of 
discovery must be first incurred. ‘That instrument is an agricultural 
school, one that shall bring to the aid of agriculture the principles 
vf science Very truly, 
Your obedient sery ant, 
Jonn Lewis 
[ Farmer and Gurdene: 


MAKING BUTTER 


Tne following excellent method practised in a county in Scot- 
land, long famous tor the excellence of its butter—and by adopting 
this method in this country, it would doubtless become a capital 
article in housewifery, and be delicious and good at any season of 
the year. It would seem that a minute attention to cleanliness is 
indispensable in making good butter.— Mere. Journal. 

“The milk is set in cellars arched over with brick work, deep 
and cool, somewhat resembling such vaults as are best adapted to 
keeping wine in proper order. ‘The temperature of the air in 
winter as well as summer, is nearly from 54 to 60 of Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer. They are paved with the ordinary tiles, or simply 
with bricks laid flat. 

When there is any reason to apprehend the heat penetrating into 
the cellar, the vent holes are stopped with straw during the heat of 
the day. 

In the winter they take care that the cold should not get into this 
cellar, by stopping the vent holes, in like manner in frosty weather. 

The door of these cellars, and the vent holes, should be either 
on the north or west side; the door is often within the dwelling- 
house, but always in a room where no fire is kept. ‘ 

Neatness and cleanliness are so very essential in this cellar, that 
no wooden utensils, boards, &c., are suffered to be in it; because 
as these would soon rot in such a cool place, a disagreeable and 
musty smell would issue from them. 

Not the least dirt is to be seen either on the roof, the edges of the 
air holes, or on the floor; and in order to preserve this neatness, 
the pavement is frequently washed, and nobody comes in without 
putting ona pair of slippers which stand ready at the door. 

The persons who have the care of the dairy, put them on there, 
first pulling off thei ordinary shoes; the least smell other than that 
of milk, which should be perceived in the dairy, would be thought 
to injure the quality of the butter, and would be attributed to the 
want of care in the maids. 

Cleanliness is thought so extremely necessary towards the having 
good butter, that in Saxony and Bavaria they rub and wash the 
cows before they milk them, if they happen to have laid down in 





the cow house 
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Nhe vessels in which the new milk 1s put, are earthen dishes 
scalded in hot water, in order to get off the stale milk that may be 
soaked into their substance. ‘lhe stale milk is an invisible leaven, 
though well known, which sours the new milk, Constant experi 
ence has discovered this inconvenience. ‘These dishes are fifteen 
inches wide at the top, six at the bottom, and six inches deep. 
‘These dimensions are from outside to outside ; if they were deeper, 
it would be hurtful, if they were w ider it would be inconvenient. 

The milk is brought from the pastures in the wooden pails or 
earthen pans in which it was milked. 

All copper vessels are esteemed dangerous to be used in a dairy. 
The milk is suffered to remain quiet about an hour on the dairy 
floor, till the froth is gone off, and the natural heat it had, has 
quitted it. tis then poured into the dishes through a sieve, so that 
no hairs or dirt may remain in it. 

The dishes are set on the floor of the dairy, after it has been 
well cleansed; the coolness of the place communicates itself to 
the dishes, and prevents the milk from curdling; for every thing 
that is done in the dairy,is in order to hinder the milk from curd- 
ling and growing sour in summer before the cream is taken off: 
and in the winter, to: prevent the dairy from being so cold as that 
milk should be frozen, or that the butter should be with difficulty 
made, on account of the cream having been chilled. 

The dishes being in this manner filled, are twenty-four hours, 
and sometimes less on the dairy floor; they are then skimmed ; 
they should not be left longer, because the cream would lose its 
sweetness, becoming thick, and the milk under it might curdle and 
grow sour; and where this is the case, nv good butter can be 
expected, 

The skimming is performed in the following manner: 

The maid gently raises the dish, laying the lip of it on a large 
pan, and with her tinger’s end, she divides the cream near the lip of 
the dish, in such a manner ti.at the milk which is underneath, may 
be poured off into the great pan through this division, leaving the 
cream by itself in the dish. 

Allthe dishes which are set at the same time, are in this manner 
at the same time, emptied, and all the cream is put together in 
proper pans, in order to be churned at the appointed hour. 

[f the weather is tempestuous, very hot, or inclines to thunder, 
the cream arises apace, and the milk will quickly curdle and grow 
sour, but this must be prevented thus: as soon as the dairy woman 
hears the thunder at a distance, she runs to the dairy, stops up the 
vent holes, cools the pavement by throwing down some water, and 
then skims all the dishes wherein the cream has risen alittle. 

In some extraordinary cases the cream rises in less than twelve 


nmours, 
When the milk is thus drawn off from beneath the cream, by 
stooping the dishes, within a space of twenty hours at farthest, 
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ie buttermilk which is in the cream, is not in the least sour, and 

the same may be said of the skimmed milk. This last being then 
1 very thin liquid, no part of it remains in the cream, so that there 
will be no danger of the cream souring in four or five days, whilst 
itis kept in the dairy before it is churned.”’ 


PRESERVING TLAMS AND SHOULDERS FROM THE INSECT FOR 


SUMMER USE. 


In my travels through lite and east of the Alleghany mountains, 
I have been always very inquisitive on their mode of making 
= but found but a small variation from ours. Being a lover 

Bacon, it is almost my invariable practice neal travelling and 
c she g for breakfast o1 dinner, I would greatly prefer bacon ham ; 
and in my travelling tour through England and Ireland in i839, 1 
found their bacon to be greatly superior to ours. 1 will state to 
you my mode. | believe | have tried and seen tried in my neigh- 
borhood, all the methods in practice of our country, and frequently 
fail, and [ must prefer the one herein described (taken from the 
English.! In England their mode of scalding is very different 
from ours; as fuel is costly and not many hogs to clean in a general 
way as we have, they heat their water in akettle and pour it on by 
small quantities and cover the pig over with straw so as to keep the 
heat on—their modes differ—and when cleaned neatly and the 
animal heat is thoroughly out, then they salt their meat down and 
iet it lie in salt from 24 to 48 hours; (their salt is much preferable 
to ours,) then take it out of the salt and brush off the loose salt 
and hang it up on hooks to their joists in the dwelling houses of 
the Peasantry, their to dry in the air until about the last of 
lebruary or the first of March, which is the time the fly (a large 
gray hairy fly) deposites their egg. You should have your sacks 
made of ‘cheap ninepenny cotton, large enough to slip over the 
hams and shoulders and will let the air pass and re-pass around 
the ham and shoulder; then draw the top of the sack around the 
string that your meat h: ings by, and tie it tight to keep the fly out. 
These sacks will last m: iny years by proper care of them. There 
is no such a thing as smoking of bacon and beef in England; they 
are very particular in cutting off the feet so as to cut them 
off below the knee and hock joint, to prevent the air from 
getting into the marrow of the bone, and keep it moist; and in 
hanging their hams and shoulders up, always to have the hock end 
downwards to keep it from draining dry and the meat from losing 
its sweet moisture. Their beef is not put in sacks; drying steaks 
are very neatly separated, as the seams through the flesh may show, 
and that prevents the insect from having much of a place to do 
any injury. ‘This practice | have put in usage since I returned 
home. The sacks are three quarters of a yard long and a half 
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broad, though the size will be owing to the meat; the cost of the 
cotton sufficient to sack all my tamily’s summer meat is SY 50; 
much better than smoking, besides the danger of the fire. 1 do 
not approve of my meat lying in salt longer than from five to ten 
days if the weathe r is favorable for salt to dissolve; and if it is 
practicable to hang up | do so; then the meat is not hurt by the 
impure s alt that is use vd in our land. According to the old 
Virginia and Marylander’s rules they let their meat lay in the salt 
from six to eight weeks, and that is enough to de »stroy all the juices 
that ever were in the meat. Hogs slaughtered in the latter end of 
November and the first of December, and hung up according to 
directions, will have nearly three months to dry in the pure air 
before it is re quis site to put it in the sack; a high and well ven! 

ted meat house is much preferable. There has been many lacie s 
and gentlemen to visit me, and their universal admiration of the 
fine flavour and red colour and mild taste; more partic ularly they 
spe “ak of the 7 beet not smoked. It retains its Juices - in a 


broiled state. So | must draw to a close by saying if this is found 
worthy to be lees ‘din your valuable paper, you can do so. 
Y ours, truly, J. EK. Lerron. 


| Agriculturist, 





GAPES IN CHICKENS, &e. 


We have four communications on the management of chickens, 
relating principally to the cause, preventive and cure of the gapes. 
As we have not room for them all, we extract from each of them the 
most essential parts. “A Pou/terer” inquires the cause, and asks for 
preventive and cure. He describes the disease as follows :— 

‘So far as my observation has extended, and from the informa 
tion of others, | gather the following facts relative to the disease. 
Upon dissection, there are found in the windpipe, several small 
red worms, varying in size and length—some half an inch or more 
in length. ‘The heart also, is much enlarged, quite soft, and suffu- 
sed with blood. It is supposed that these worms continue to 
increase in size, until the windpipe becomes completely filled up, 
and the chicken suffocates. The disease first shows itself when 
the chicken is between three and four weeks old, and not generally 
after, by causing a sneezing or snuffing through the nostrils, and a 
frequent scratching of itself at the roots of the bill. In two or 
three days it commences to droop and grow stupid, and at every 
breath it raises its head and gapes, apparently for the want of breath. 
It thus continues fora week or ten days, when it dies, perfectly 
emaciated. ‘The appetite continues good, and it will eat greedily 
so long as it lives. The disease is attended with much fever, so 
much so, that the end of the tongue becomes white, and so dry that 
it curls up.” 
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the communication ot “WN. of New-Windsor 


(an you give your readers any information as to the best 
methods of rearing chickens / [have taken a great deal of pains 
Pub invari til been poorly pail for 1h \ trou rte In the first pl iCe. 
my henm-louse, in the warm season et the Vear, | » Infested witl 
hen-lee, as the \ are called here, tint at ts 3 Ost LED) pers le te 
make the hens stay on their nests until the eggs are hatched. The 
rhorment a person opens the door, they appeat Lo ‘ome trom every 


‘ 
} } 
hance, there hap 


direction right down pom him ; apd at by any ¢ 
peus a few egos tovet hate hed out, the chiekeus are soon taken 
with a disease called the gapes, and very few if any survive. The 
best thing | have eve) yet found for this disease, is qround black 


pepper and butte , ti ye Well t cether, put own their throats ; 


this, if ap ied SOOn ehouch | think Is ad yore Ty certain cure. Any 
information Upon eter of those evils weuld he thankfully rece!) 
ved; also the best method for building ben-houses, so that they 
may be the easiest cleaned, accommodate the most hens, and keep 


them the warmest in winter 

Mr. (nr Wesrraur. ot Rhinebeck, cives the following remedy : 

* Remove the worms outof thew nd pipe tnd they will cet well 
This can be done with satety and fieility after a little practice in 
the following manner :—lLet some one take the chicken, holding 
its legs lh one hand and p| Wine the othe over it back, sO as to 
hold it firm; then let the operator take a small hen’s feather or a 
larve pigeon’s feather, and strip off the teather from the stem, ex 
cepriing about an ne hor nay hh nel th dbthia from the tip end, according 
to the size of the” ehicken. Wet it a little, ana strip that 
part back, so that what remains on the stem will stand back 
like the barbs of an arrow, « xcepting the extreme point, which 
roll a little so as to make a point; then let the operator take the 
head of the chicken in his left hand, picic ing his thumb and fore- 
finger on each side of the bill, in such a manner as to hold the 
mouth open, the neck gently but firmly drawn out in a_ straight 
line: then observe the opening back in the toneue place the fea 
ther as near to it as possible, and when the chicken breathes, the 
windpi} e will be open, enter the point quick, and fear not after 
the point is entered; push down gently trom two to three inches, 
(dont be in too much of a hurry;) then draw out, and turn the 
featheras it is drawn, and the worms will adhere to the feather, 
and others will be loosened, and the chicken will sneeze them up 
frequently, so that they will fiv out of their mouths. Jt is not ad- 
visable to enter the teather more than twice at one time; letthe 
chicken go, and if it gapes the day after, you have not got them 
all; try again. Thisis asure cure if attended to; generally, you 
need not perform the operation more than once, but sometimes 
oftener. My chickens, over 100 in number, never had_ it worse ; 
the greater part have had it, and I have lost but one, and that was 
doubtlessly neglected too long; and I never saw a lot of chickens 
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thrive better in my lite. l have taken out as many us eleven 
worins af ohe haul, One of mycosis, m it long since, ap pe ared 

have the pipes lt was som thing new lo mine—| never had 
heard of goslings being subject to it; [ thought the gosling would 
svon die; i occurred to my mind that it was not an impossibility. 
{ tried the remedy, aud the gosling is now well and thriving.’ 


J. RS.’ ot Fultonuvilie, says :— 

‘Hens having chickens ure usually kept confined while the 
chickens are small,and too often so that they cannot get to the 
vround. Whenthus confined, it should always be on the ground, 
and in a wood ized moveable Coop, which should be move d s0 as to 
occupy a new position on the ground, as often as once in ten days. 
Such a course will have a tendency to prevent the young brood 
from becoming lousy; for it is well Known chickens cannot thrive 
if covered with vermin, [ not only feed and water such broods 
several times in a day, but L cut grass and clover into short pieces, 
and place it in the coop, and have the satisfaction of Sct ing it 
greedily devoured. In addition to this course of treatment, | 
almost daily, dig earth worms for them. IL hear my neighbors 
often complain that their chickens are lousy, or have ‘te gupes,’ 
either of which will destroy them. Lseldom Jose chickens from 
either, and attribute my success to the course of treatment as above 
recommended, ‘Thousands upon thousands of chickens would 
probably be saved annually, by a little attention to the course | 
pursue. Lice may be destroyed by placing lard beneath the wings 
und on the back of the chicken. A sure remedy tor the gapes 1 
have not yet discovered ; but have heard a very simple one given, 
which | have had no opportunity to test. It was to extract a few 
of the end feathers from the wings, the barrel of which, it is said, 
will be found to be black. lowls, while laying, should be well 
ted, and the size of the eggs will generally determine their keep 
ing; as the eggs are largest when the fowls are best fed.” 


[ Cultivator 


PAGE’S PORTABLE SAW MILL. 


We copy the following paragraph from the March number of 
the Cultivator, in order that it may meet the eye of the deserving 
and ingenious inventor of the above truly valuable labor-saving 
machine. 

“Several correspondents in different parts of the country have 
requested some information respecting Mr. Page’s newly invented 
Portable Saw Mill, its performance, cost, &c. We hope some of 
our friends in Baltimore will give the information desired. By 
the way, we would suggest to the makers and advertisers of agri 
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cultural implements, on others, that they accompany them with 
the price or prices, where there is more than one. It would be 
well to state where the implements are to be found. Such a 
course would greatly tacilitate sales, and save those desirous to 
purchase much trouble in making the necessary inquiries.” 

l’or the satisfaction of our friends of “the Cultivator,’ we will 
state, that Mr. Page’s Portable Saw Mill is among the best inven 
tious of the age. He manufactures them at different prices, 
ranging from $300 to $1,000, according to size, viz.—The Portable 
Saw Mill (without the Planing Machine) with a 4 ft. saw, 16 ft. 
carriage, and 30 ft. ways is $300—all other saws, prices according 
to size, as 30 inch saw 314—42 inch do. $46—38 inch $27 ; 34 inch 
*23-—a 4 horse power $150. The Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road 
(Company, have had one o% these Mills in operation for many 
mouths, and it has not only given entire satisfaction, but earned its 
price several times over, in saving. ‘This is upon a larger scale 
than private individuals require, and cost much more than the 
price named above. It also has a planing machine attached to it, 
which is worked by the same motive power, and at the same time. 
These mills can be worked by steam, water or horse power, and 
execute equally good work with each. Mr. John 5S. Selby of Anne 
Arundel County, in this State, has one of those Saw Mills, con- 
nected with which is one of Mr. Page’s Patent Grist Mills; Mr. 
S. works them together with a 10 horse power steam engine, and 
he testifies, that he has sawed 10,000 ft. of lumber, and ground 75 
bushels of meal in a single day. With a4 horse power, Page’s 
Saw Mill will cut from 1,000 to 1,500 ft. of plank a day; with 6 
horse power it is competent to saw from 2,800 to 3,000 ft. in a day. 

Mr. Page sold last year upwards of 40, and his orders come in 
from almost every neighborhood wherein one has operated. 

A great convenience in these mills arises out of the fact, of their 
being portable, and may be removed to any part of a forest where 
they may be required to operate. With a wagon and four or six 
horses, they can be transported with ease to any distance, and 
from their simplicity and strength can be set to work in less thana 
day after arriving on the ground. 

Mr. George Page, the inventor, resides in Baltimore, where he 
has an extensive manufactory of labor saving machinery of various 
kinds. [ American Farmer. 














HORTICULTURE, 


rik; KITCHEN GARDEN 


(As mentioned in our first note, we re-publish this small work 
entire, and without alterations of any kind, but it will be borne in 
mind by our readers, that these directions are imtended tor the 
climate of England, which is cooler and moister than ours in 
summer and colder in winter, which necessarily occasions a change 
in the times of sowing and cultivating certain vegetables, such as 
turnips, cabbages, &c. ‘The season for performing these opera 
tions also vary; and we refer our readers to the calendar published 
in the last volume of the Agricu/turist for particular direction as to 
time, and we will here only observe, that as a general rule, the 
spring operations should be performed a month earlier, and the 
fall, a month later, than indicated in this work, that being about the 
difference in our climate—Kp, So. Ag.| 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN: 


\ hand-book for Cultivators, containing full directions for the profitable culture 
of all kinds of culinary Vegetables. By James Main, A_ L. S., author ot 
‘Flowers ;" and “Fruit Trees.” 

Counts ued from page 152.) 
CULTIVATION 
There are above forty different species of edible or culinary 
plants in cultivation; and of many of these there are varieties 
out of number; but they may all be characterised as under-ground 
stems or tubers, stems or shoots, leaves and leaf-stalks, flowers, 
pods or fruit, ripe or unripe. 


OF UNDER-GROUND STEMS OR TUBERS. 


The principal sorts of these are the Potato, Jerusalem artichoke, 
( Girasole articiocco, Italian,) Turnip, Carrot, Parsnip, Beet, Radish, 
Salsafy, Scorzonera, Skirret, Hamburg-Parsley, and Horse-Radish, 
all of which are commonly called roots. 

Of the Potato—( Solanum tuberosum). This well known and 
useful plant is more an agricultural than a garden vegetable, but 
when required at table early in the season they come under the 
care of the kitchen gardener. He therefore not only chooses the 
earliest variety, but gives them hot-bed culture. A bed for a 
three-light frame is made of well-worked stable dung, (that is, such 
as has been thrown in a heap and turned repeatedly till the first 
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violent heating 1 dissipate d,) about three teet high ; aud when the 
heat has risen, is covered with a coat of light dry and very rich 
yypost, five inches thick When this is warin, the potato sets, 
ut afortumeht or three weeks previously, are p iced on the surface 
row eight Inches apart, and covered with a layer of loose 
Jevgetable mould two or three inches thick. ‘The trame and lights 
ve then put on, the latter being raised a little behind to allow any 
extra heat or steam to pass off. When the stems appear and are 
about five inches high, another two-inch coat of heht leaf-mould 1s 
laid between the rows, which is repeated when the stems have again 
risen four inches high. Thus the plants are left to produce the 
crop; air being given daily more or less according to the heat of 
the weather and on cold nights the frame should be covered with 
mats. In four or five weeks, young potatues will be found of 
suflicient size for the table ° 
Some practitioners grow their earliest potatees on an old melon 
bed nD the following manner :—the soil is first cleared off the dung, 
the surface of which is made level, and covered with an inch ot 


; fresh mould. On this the sets are placed as above, and covered 
four inches thick with dry loose earth. ‘The frame and lights are 
then put on. ‘The heat is apphed from linings of hot dung; and 

‘ in order that the linings may have full effect, the old dung bed is cut 

away at the sides from the bottom of the frame to the ground, 

. sloping inwards fifteen inches from the perpendicular ; so that the 
< hot lining should throw its heat as far into the centre of the bed as 


possible. When the heat of the linings subsides they are renewed 

with fresh hot dung to maintain a foreing heat; air ts given in the 
- day time, and frost is guarded against at nicht by cogerings of 
mats; the crop is ready in about six weeks. When large supplies 
are required several beds are employed. 

To have eatly potatoes in the open air the sets may be placed 
close under a south wall in loose light earth, which expedites their 
ripening very much, and giving the true flavour, and mealiness 
which rapidly forced potatoes seldom have. These &re followed 
by the crops grown in the open quarters of the garden-which are 
usually putin the ground during the month of April. To have 
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tubers of good quality the best early sorts should be chosen and 
. either planted whole if small, or cut into sets if Jarge. Potatoes 
should always be cut into sets, two or three weeks before planting. 
The sets should be rather large, each having at least one eye. 
:. The eyes on and near tle crown are the most vivacious, and yield 
their produce sooner than the others ; those near the umbilical end 
should be rejected. A rich dry soil is most suitable as regards the 
quality: a rich moist soil gives greater quantity. The sets are 
; usually placed in drills four or five inches deep, the drills two feet 
apart, and the sets nine inches asunder. During growth the stems 
are earthed up at least once, and this for the purpose of allowing 
the tabers a mound of loose earth to swellin. The root of the 
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plantenjoys a rich soil; but the tubers, which procee i horizontally 
trom the bottom of the stem, grow well under any hight covering 
of earth 

The tield management of a potato crop is mostly executed by 


the plough. The ground should be ploughed dee ply when dry, 
and until itis in a well reduced state’; next it should be harrowed 
down, the dress carted on, and regularly spread; then finally 


ploughed, the sets being drop ped in every second furrow, whic h 
leaves the rows at eighteen inch distances ; or in every third furrow, 
which leaves intervals of twenty-seven inches’ between the rows , 
which last is the most eligible, especially if the horse-hoe is 
intended to be used. 

The varieties of the potato are obtained from seed, and are at 
present very numerous. New sorts are every year brought into 
notice and cultivation: but all of them are fugitive in their charac 
ter, and soon degenerate if cultivated long in the same place. On 
this account, a change of kind, or sets from a distant country, ¢ 
trom off a very diflerent kind of soil, is absolutely necessary to 
ensure success. The failure of the field crops is often attributable 
to a want of change of sets: though sometimes it may have been 
cause “| by their being pe rope rly stored. The late ripening 
varieties are better keepers than the early sorts: some of the red 
kinds will keep sound and good for five or six months when carefully 
stored. 

As the potato increases itself both by seeds and tubers, it should 
not be allowed to produce both at the same time ; when, therefore, 
the tubers are wished to be a full c rop, ne ‘ither flawers nor apples 
should be suffered to come to perfection. 

Whien the haulm becomes dry and dead, the tubers are fit to be 
taken up; and when freed from earth and thoroughly dry, may be 
immediately stored, either in hovels or pitted in dry ground, and 
secured against air, frost, and moisture. 

Although April is the best season for planting potatoes, in order 
that the plants may have the full benefit of our summer, yet they 
may be successfully planted throughout May—even up to the 
middle of June when circumstances render such seasons more 
convenient. We have known the tops ofthe first plantation killed 
by frost in May; but other stems soon appeared, and a crop of tubers 
followed of course. In drip ping summers, succeeded by a dry au- 
tumn, the potato crops are in general plentiful and good: but if the 
summer be dry, and autumn wet, the crops are inferior both as to 
quantity and quality. 

Potatoes are subject to a disea se called the curl, the cause of 
which is rather obscure; but it is said if half ripe, instead of fully 
ripe tubers, be used as sets the malady does not occur. — But the cul 
tivator is rarely disappointed if a cood variety is chosen and plant 
ed ona free, rich soil at the proper season. The quantity depends 
nthe prolificness of the kind, and in some degree on the size of 
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the sets, a tauvourable surnmer, good culture with the hoe, and the 
distances allowed between plant and plant, in order that each may 
receive the benefit of full aur and light. 

Jerusacem Arvicnoke (Llelianthus tubcrosus)—is a species ot 

unflower, a perennial having tuberous offsets which are edible. 
‘The tubers, when boiled, have much the flavour of artichoke bot 
toms; and as such, are esteemed as a vegetable dainty. No plant ts 
more easily cultivated than this; and as it is of large rambling 
growth, it is seldom admitted into the open quarters of the garden, 
but planted in any bye corner having a north aspect. Or, if there 
be an open or vacant space im, or at the back of a shrubbery, the 
plants grow as well there as anywhere else. The eround should be 
dug for the reception of the smaller size tubers, whicu may be dib- 
bed deeply, in rows one foot apart, and at hike distances from plant 
to plant. The pleats wood no other culture, except being kept 
free from weeds; and the tubes may be taken up, and stored like 
potatoes during winter. When once planted in any spot, they are 
not easily eradicated, as they produce numerous small, as well as 
large, tubers, any of which, ifleft inthe ground, are sure to give 
another year’s crop. ‘The tubers may be much 1 eapenve ‘din size by 
annual culture, hke other culim ry ve getables; but this trouble is 
seldom besiowed, except by market carde ‘ners, who plant the tu- 
bers or sets like potatoes, in rows three feet asunder, and the sets 
clini inches apart: the month of March is the best season for 
planting the sets, which should be buried four or five inches 
deep. ; 

‘Tue ‘Turnips ( Brassica Rapa )—is a Sritish plant, but in its wild 
state, is very diminutive in all its parts. The « ultivate d varieties, 
however, assume avery diflerent character, having large protube- 
rant stems, which are the edible part. ‘This part cannot be called 
either a tuber or a bulb; it being only a swollen part of the stems 
that part of the pl it commonly calle ‘d the collet, or point between 
the roots and the stem. 

There are many varieties of the turmps; the small early sorts are 
bec suited for garden culture, and the larger sized varieties are 
wuietly Cultivated for agricultural purposes. ‘The early Dutch and 
geome sorts—the former for the first sowings, and the latter for the 
last, are preterred. butin order to have a regular supply, the seed 
is sown in every month, from March to September. When sown in 
March, a small plot of ground suflices, because many, of these run 
quickly to flower before forming bulbs of useful size. ‘The April and 
May sowings may be larger, because a less number run; and as 
but few of the plants sown in June and July start into flower, these 
‘ ‘TOps are mostly de spe mnded upon for autumn and Ww inter supplies. 

The turnip is best for the table when only half size, and there- 
fore monthly sowings ate necessary, in order to have them in the 
best condition for the cook throughout the summer; the last sowing 
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heeping good, if not destroyve d by frost, till the plant run te seed 
the spring u 

Of tie Jd turnips there are many sorts; some are preferred for 
their size—others for their hardiness in resisting frost-—and others 
iain for the crisp tenderness of the bulb. ‘The Norfolk white, a 
field sort, when half grown, is as much prized by the cook for its 
sweet tenderness, as the early Dutch variety. ‘The Swedish tut nip 
is avery distinet sort, rem: kab ly hardy, and more truly a bienmial 
than the others: some of the ye ‘How varieties are also particularly 
hardy, but not so much admired for the table. 

The turmip requires rich, or liberally dressed ground well dug, 
and made as loose and fine as possible, both before and after sow 
ing, with the rake. The seed may be either sown in drills ot 
broad-cast on a moist, mellow surface. Under these circumstances, 
the seedlings appear on the fourth day after sowing, and require to 
be guarded against the fly ( Ha/tica oleracea, ) slugs, and birds. The 
two first devour the seed-leaves, and the latter pull upthe plants to 
get atthe remains of the seed. As soon as the plants have got two 
or three rough leaves, they are out of risk from the fly, and may then 
be hoed out to ten-inch distances, which also destroys the risipg 
weeds. 

All the sorts that survive the winter produce seasonable supplies 
of excellent greens in the spring. The tops of the Swedish turnips 
are equal in flavour to the best broccoll. 

Or tur Carrot, (Daucus Carrota.)—This is another British 
plant, and, in its wild state, is very diminutive, compared with what 
it is now brought to by cultivation. Its manner of growth shews 
that it requires a deep staple of trenched or double-dug soil; and 
fit bea mild, rich, sandy loam, the greater size and perfection the 
plant arrives at. ‘This vegetable, like the turmip, may be dressed 
at any stage of its growth, and like it, is perhaps best when half 
size. 

Carrots may be sown in February, and every following month till 
June, either in drills or broad-cast ; the seeds are prepared for sow 
ing by being rubbed between the hands, to divest them of then 
fringe-like appendages, by which they adhere to each other, and 
which, without rubbing, prevents the equal dispersion of the seeds. 
When sown, the seeds require to be trodden into the surface with 
the feet, and then raked smoothly. When the perfect leaves are 
four or five inches high, the plants should be thinned with the carrot 
hoe, and the strongest left at five or six inch distances ; this oper: 
ation at once killing weeds and supernumerary plants, and also 
opening the surface, all necessary to the reserved crop. 

In old gardens, the first sown cropis liable to be much eaten and dis- 
figured by a species of worm or maggot which eats its way into the 
side of the root, and for the prevention of which no remedy is known, 
except sowing later in the season, and, when convenient, on newly 
broken up ground, 
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he must common Varieties of carrot are the horn, the orange, and 
the Altringhanm The first, as being the earliest, is always sown 
first, ¢ heran the autumn, ov e uly 1th spring, ona dry, lying south 
border, { occasionally covered with dry tern or other liter. The 

ime variety is also ratsed on a slight hot-bed under glass, in order 
to have them tit tor table as ¢ rly t possible. The orauyve and 
\ltringham are sown forthe principal crop, either in drills or other 
Wise; and iftert thinning, the ground is kept deeply and frequently 
hued among the plants during summer, 

Carrot so cultivated are full grown about the month of October, 
ooner or later ce rding tothe seas ir They ure »dug up and sor 
ted : the best ure * topped and tailed,” and when dry, laid lu strata 
none dry earth or and, acaltist the wall ota pit ol shed, out of 
the influence of the air or frost; in which state they keep good and 
sound for several months 

The manner of raising carrots on heat is this: about the beginning 
of February a dung hot-bed is made fora two or three light frame, 
thout three feet high. ‘The frame and lights are put on, and the bed 
is earthed over with about six or seven inches ofany kind of light 
loose mould, Wien the heat has risen, the see “dis sown as equally 
is pos ible and slightly covered with a little earth sifted over. It 
a steamy heat rises in the bed, the lights are raised a little behind, 
to let it escape. When the seedlings appear, air must be admitted 
daily, to harden and prevent them being too much drawn; and 
they should be thinned by hand to three-inch distances. When the 
bottom heat declines, the frame should be covered with mats on 
nights, but as much air should be given on days as can be, so as not 
to check the crowth by chilling the bed. If the mould Lye comes too 
dry or parched, a soaking of water may be given, and as the warmth 
of the season advances, more air may be given, until at last, both 
lights and frame may be taken off. Soon as the young carrots are 
half an inch in diameter, they are fit for use in soups, or for gar- 
nishing, &c. 

Cottagers who have gardens of a strong adhesive soil practise an 
ingenious method of growing large, handsome carrots. With a 
long taper dibber, rows of holes are m: ide by line across the ground. 
The holes are filled with fresh, light, and rich loam or compost: on 
the surtace, two or three good seeds are dropped and lightly covered, 
one plant only is left to each hole, and which naturally takes a good 
shape, from the facility with which the descending radicle penetrates 
the prepared earth. 

A white carrot has lately been introduced into our gardens, of 
which report speaks favourably, particularly for agricultural purpo- 
ses ; but it is not likely it will supersede the old coloured sorts in th 
estimation of cooks. 

Or THe Parsnip, ( Pasiinaca sativa. )—This is another native of 
the chalky hills of Britain, and which, like the carrot and turnip, has 
heen wonde ‘fully improved in size by cultivation. The shape and 
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size of the root indicates what description of soil is most suitable to 
itsgrowth. Depth and mellow richness are indispensable in grow 
Ing the parsmp to perfection 

Phe ground is prepared by deep digging or trenching, nd the 
seed is SUWT e ithe ran dri Is or broad cast, in Mare h at ibout thre 
beoinning of Apnl, As this reot is seldom used unt:! it is tull 
yrown, one sowing, if the plant rise well, is enough to serve for 
Winter and spring consumption for anny turmily 

When the seedlings have risen three or four inches high, they 
should be thinned to eight or ten inch distances, and kept, during 
summer, free from weeds by frequent deep hoeing. — It is said that 
the roots are improved in quality by being exposed to the eflects 
of a night’s frost: but this particular is seldom attended to, they 
being raised when the leaves fall, and when trimmed and dry, are 
stored in sand, like carrots. 

The hollow crowned variely is said to be of superion quality to 
the old sort,and it certainly requires a less depth of staple, which, 
in some shallow soils, is an advantage. 

Or tue Beer ( Beta vulgaris.) —TVhe common red beet is cultiva- 
ted in gardens, as an ingredient in salads, after being boiled or baked, 
and also for many other purposes in cookery. The white variety 
has also a place in the kitchen garden, the leaves bei ‘ing sometimes 

used as a substitute for spinac h. The beet re quires a good friable 
soil deeply diggved and manured. ‘The seed is sown in drills eigh- 
teen inches apart in April, and when the plants appear, they should 
be thinned, leaving the strongest and deepest coloured e ight i inches 
trom each other. 

The crop should be kept perfectly free from weeds by deep hoe- 
ing between the drills, during summer; and in October the roots 
may be raised, divested of their leaves, and when dry stored in sand, 
hke carrots, in a place free from damp and atmospheric influ- 
ences. } 

Scorzonera ( Scorzonera Hispanica ),—is the Spanish viper-grass; 
a plant having along eatable root much used in high cookery. The 
plant requires a deep, rich soil ;' is sown in drills in April, twelve 
or fourteen inches apart, and when the seedlings are up, are thinned 
to regular distances of a fewinches. The summer management 
consist in keeping free from weeds by the hoe, and in the autumn 
the plants are fit for use. Before frost sets in, the roots are dug 
up and stored in sand like carrots. 

Sausiry, ( Tragopogon parvifolium)—is the leek-leaved goat’s- 
beard, cultivated for its spindle-shaped roots. tis a native of Eng- 
land, and is cultivated and used much in the same way as scor- 
zonera. 

SKIRRET,—( Siw sesum ) is the water parsnip, a native of Chi- 
na, but long introduced into our gardens as a culinary vegetable. 
[t is cultivated, becomes fit for use, and is stored in the same man 
ner as the two preceding. 
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Hamburg parsley is a variety of the common, having a large root 
White ht Is used lk Various Ways itt cookery, hke horse radish, ol boiled 
1 table vegetable. lt is cultivated like scorzonera, and is often 
led tor when the leaves of common parsley are scarce. 

Or roe Rampton, (Campanula rapunculus).—TViis is a hardy 
bennial, cultivated for its thick fleshy root. — It is raised from seed 
sown in March or \p il in shady borders, in drills six ine hes asun 
der, and afterwards thinned to equal distances apart in the drills 

The roots arrive at full size in autumn, and are then and through 
out the winter, fit foruse. ‘The rampion is not in general request 
except in some families where it is constantly seen at table. 

Or Hoxnse-Ravisi, ( Cochlearta armoracia ).— plant universally 
cultivated for its pungent root, variously use “ulasa pe nt or for 
garnishing dishes. It is usually plante “dona square plot of deep 
ly trenched ground ether by p anting the crowns or other pieces 


of the root on the surtace, or placing them in rows at the bottom of 


each trench when the vround is trenched. — If planted on the sur 
face, a principal root, the useful part, descends ; and if the Hepes 
of trenches e ‘ighteen inches deep, a principal stem, also useful, 
ses to the surface where its leaves are put forth. It may be plan 
ted cither in autumn or spring; and the roots will be fit to dig up 
in the following autumn. But to have it fine and large it should 
have two summers’ growth. When the roots are raised for use, 
the rows should be trenched out consecutively, each open trench 
being replanted with sets as the work of t: iking me a row at a time 
yrocee rds. 

Rapisu (Raphanus sativus).—This, though not a culinary vege 
table, is v@ry generally cultivated, and universally used as a salad 
plant. There are ten diferent varieties; of which the early frame, 
salmon, ted and white turnip sorts are most esteemed. The black 
and white Spanish radishes are less delicate, but coming in, when 
the others are over, are on that account acceptable. 

The earliest supplies are grown in frames under glass, with or 
without hot dung ; but in the open air they are grown in great per 
fection, by being sown on a south border of rich loose soil laid slo- 


ping to the sun. The border dunged and got ready by the first of 


January, divided into four-feet beds with one foot alleys between ; 
on the beds the seeds of the short top or early frame varieties are 
sown pretty thickly, and buried by the backward action of the 
teeth of a rake. A little well broken earth taken from the alleys 
is thrown evenly over the beds, and then the whole is patted down 
smoothly with the back of the spade. Another way of sowing is by 
pushing off half an inch of the surface of the beds to each side with 
the back of a rake, then sow and cover the seed by pulling the 
removed earth back again equally, levell@d and made smooth as 
before. The beds are immediately covered with a pretty thick 
coat of short litter, which serves the double purpose of bringing 
the plants up sooner, and defending them from frost. It is also 
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good management to dust the surface of the beds with hot slaked 
lime, to prevent slugs, snails, and worms harbouring under the lit- 
ter. 

The litter is constantly kept on by night, and while the air is 
frosty; but on very mild or sunny days the litter is carefully 
drawn off into the alle ys, and replac ed again before night. By these 
means the crop come early into use; and are succeeded by later 
sowings during the spring so as to arrive at perfection be ‘fore the 
summer drought sets in; for the early crops lose all their tender 
crispness in dry warm weather. 

The turnip-rooted radish, both red and white, may be sown at 
any time in the spring, but not so thickly as the common sorts, as 
their leaves are larger and spread more then the spindle shaped 
root, 

The black Spanish sorts are sown in July and August, as the 
are intended for winter and early spring use. They should also 
be sown thinly in order to attain a good size. 

A sowing or two of the common sorts may also be made in Aug- 
ust and September, and which if the autumn prove showery, attain 
to a good flavour and crispness as they do in spring 

‘TUBEROUS ROOTED SorkEL, ( Oralis crenata ).—A South Ameri- 
can plant, partaking of the nature of the potato. The small tu- 
bers are planted in rich free soil, and in warm weather grow lux- 
uriantly as to stem; but in order to have tubers of good size, that 
is, as large as pigeon’s eggs, the stems must be reduced in num- 
ber and stopped, otherwise the tubers will not swell to a useful size. 
The stem so separated make excellent tarts. 


(To be continued.) 


FLORICULTURE. 


PERENNIAL BORDER FLOWERS. 
/ (Continued from page 161°) 


Striking by stem cuttings—Tue principles already explained 
When treating of dahlia strikings and the pipings of pinks and 
carnations, are applicable to most, if not all, the sorts of border 
Howers, though it is not sousual to have recourse to this mode of 
propagation as to the preceding methods. 

The most effectual method of striking most species is by means 
‘of bottom heat, using sand, or sand and peat, as the soil, and cover- 
ing the whole with a hand-glass for two or three weeks at least. 

In cases, however, in which there is no hot-bed nor hand-glasses, 
or where the requisite attention cannot be given to this mode of 

NO. IV. 27 
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prop ronation, many of the less delicate sorts of border flowers may 
be struck im the open ground, by selecting a shady place or a 
northern aspect, and after the « uttings are put in, by keeping them 

derately moist, Regular and not too — watering, so as to 
cause dropsy by over-gorging, and shelter from too much dry air 
and bright sunshine, so as not to cause exhaustion, are indispe nsa- 
ble to the success of the process. When the strikings are well 
rooted, which may in general be known by their growth, they may - 
bie: eated exac tly as already directed with re spect to layers, re- 
scan aahed that they are more delicate than seedlings, exce pt in 
the circumstance of withst: nding frost, it being prove ‘d by e x peri- 
ence that frost is much less likely to injure cuttings than seedlings, 
or even than old pam. 

Sod and Composts.—In the subjoined list of border flowers, the 
several sorts of soil in which the different species thrive best are 
pointed out; though few cultivators are so particular as to attend 
to this, and by far the greater number of sorts may be brought to 
flower tolerab ly well in any ordinary soil. 

When it is determined, however, to introduce any of the soils or 
composts indicated in the list, such as sandy loam or peat, the com- 
mon garden soil should be dug out to the de »pth of a foot and a 
half or two feet, and to the diameter of the probable extent of the 
roots intended to be planted. ‘This must be filled up with the ap- 
propriate soil, and what has been dug out must be spread over the 
border, or carried elsewhere. 

It is in the greater number of cases preferable to be rather spar- 
ing of manure during the general growth of plants, though a 
mouth or two previous to blooming it would tend to invigorate the 
plants, and cause them to produce larger, if not more numerous, 
Howers, to top-dress with rich compost, or rotten dung, and still 
more to employ liquid manure, It is not usual, however, to take 
all this trouble, and itis only nientioned here as an improvement, 
which those who choose may try with the certainty of success. 

The drier the soil is kept, consistently with the plants being kept 
from flagging or withering, the sooner in general they will flower A 
and the contr: ry. 

Transplanting —In the article on Shifting in a preceding page, 
it has been shown, that when plants ot any particular sort are 
grown for several suc ‘essive seasons on the same spot of ground, 
the soil becomes deteriorated, and is thereby rendered onl ta 
support them in athriving state of growth. This principle requireg 
to be impressed upon the cultivator peculiarly, with regard to pe 
rennial border flowers, which by many appear to be considered ¢ 
fixtures, requiring little attention besides trimming them a littfe 
when they grow straggling or too luxuriant, and cutting down tBe 
flower stems when they begin to wither and look unsightly. Nowkhs 
this sort of manageme nt is, to si iy the least of it, far from rood, it mfist 
be important to give a few details in elucidation of a better matle. 
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lt appears to me that the natural indication of the soil being de- 
teriorated by any sort of pliant. Is shown by its etlorts to escape 
from the spot where it grows; and thaton the same principle the 
sorts of plants which most quickly, or to the greatest extent pro 
duce deterioration, are provide ntially endowed with the means of 
diffasing themselves farther from the mother plants than those 
which have a slower or less extensive deteriorating etlect, 

‘These means are, suckers, offsets, or runners above ground, ex 
clusive of the diffusion of seeds and new root-stocks (RA:zomata ), 
bulbs, corms, or tubers, beneath the surface of the soil. 

Let us take an example from the perennial asters or the willow 
herbs, or from the fragrant coltsfoot, which are so frequently, in 
ill-managed gardens, allowed to spread about the borders, send up 
suckers in all directions of them, roots, shooting away under 
ground from the original mother plants to escape from the deteri- 
orated soil. ‘These suckers, if permitted to grow undisturbed in 
the new soil into which they have pushed, will be found to send 
up much stronger flower stems than the original plants; for these 
will continue to dwindle every successive year, and willat length 
perhaps cease to flower altogether. 

All such plants accordingly ought to be regularly transplanted 
every year, either when the ‘y have done flowering, or in the early 
spring, whe ‘n they are just he ‘ginning to grow. If the plants are 
in pots, it will tend to strengthen them to turn them out, and break 
off the suckers where they come off from the roots, before they 
appear above the surface of the ground. ‘The curtailment of the 
suckers, however, is only a make-shift expedient, for, if our princi- 
ple is correct, the suckers would not readily form unless induced 
thereto by the detorioration of the soil. 

The doctrine is farther proved by the further efficient means 
furnished by Providence to the plants just mentioned for scatter- 
ing their seeds, all of them being provided with down to float 
them about on the air, as if it were not enough that they could 
send out suckers from the tips of their extreme roots a foot or two 
from the mother plants. 

As examples of offsetts, let us take the common alyssums, the 
house-leek, and the Nepaul cinquefoil ( Pontertilla Nepalensis ). 
These do not push roots far under ground in order to send up 
suckers from their tips, but send off ‘shoots which spread away 
from the mother plant on the surface. 

Now it will be obvious to observation, that the best flower-stems 
will rise from the outer shoots, while those from the centre, where 
the original root was planted, dwindle in size and flower badly. 
Frequently the plants become quite naked of both stems and 
leaves in the centre, all their vigor verging to the circumference, as 
if the deteriorated soil was poison to their existence. 

No plants of this description should be suflered to grow for 
more than one season in the same spot without being transplanted. 
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In the case of runners, such as in the creeping cinquefoils (Po- 
tentilla humifusa, P, diffusa, &c.), and the Indian strawberry 
(Fragaria Indica ), there ought, according to our principle, to be 
amore rapid or extensive deterioration of the soil than even in the 
preceding cases, indicated by the great length to which the runners 
extend from the original plants. 

It will be good management to have young plants, as frequently 


as possi le, to replace the old plants; and to ch: inge the places of 


the particular sorts once in every season or every two seasons, ac- 
cording as deterioration is indicated, or the contrary. 

There are, however, several casanieiny to the general rule, such 
as the everlasting pea-vetch ( Lathyrus latifolius ), which, as already 
mentioned, will not flower after transplanting, tor one and some- 
times not for three seasons. 

Training and Blooming.—In all the sorts which grow tall, it will 
be necessary to train them to sticks, at least if they are not strong 
enough to support themselves. ‘These sticks should be proportional 
in size to the stems they are meant to support, so as not to appear 
more clumsy than necessity shall require. 

Some sorts, such as several species of Aster and Phlox, will be 
sufficiently strong to support themselves, but will require for this 
purpose to have all the stems of a clump tied together with strong 
bass or twisted he ‘mp. The flexible wire sold for training wall 
trees, may answer in some cases better than any thing else. 

It will tend to anprers most flowers in size and beauty, to top- 
dress the beds some weeks before blooming with a quantity of well 
rotted dung, and it will be still better to supply them occasionally 
about the same period with rich liquid manure. ‘This will be great- 
ly preferable to having the soil of the border previously too rich, 
which is more apt to produce luxuriant foliage than a fine bloom. 

The vigor of the flowering branches will likewise be much in- 
creased by trimming off the spawn of suckers from the roots, as well 
as all side shoots which are slender and weak. For the same reason, 
most sorts, though not all, will have their blossoms increased in size 
by thinning out the flower buds, as directed for auricalas, carnations, 
and other florist’s flowers. 

Bright sunshine or rain has a very destructive effect upon all 
fine blooms, in spoiling their colours and causing them to fade soon, 
Border flowers, however, are seldom protected from either, as it 
is in most cases too inconvenient and troublesome to attend to it. 
In the case of any very choice sort, however, it may occasionally 
be had recourse to as directed above for carnations. 

Crossing.—F rom the numerous facts detailed in preceding pages, 
and from the principles of crossing so well established by experi- 
ments in the sorts which have already been operated upon, we are 
fairly entitled to infer, that the art is still in its infancy, and that 
many of the border flowers which now excite little notice, might 
be brought by care and perseverance to rival in beauty and variety 
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the dahlias, the heartsease, and the caleeolarias; which, within a 
very few years, have advanced rapidly and deservedly in public 
favor. 

Amongst others Mr. Herbert, to whom we are indebted for some 
of the best experiment il crosses ot flowers, mentions Potenti//a 
and Anagal/is, “in the last of which,” he says, “tl have seen a 
remarkable result: in the production of a reddish purple flower by 
the union of the orange with the brieht blue.” We ourselves 
tried, but without success, to cross the common scarlet Anagallis 
with the blue Indian one. 

Success would be very probable in crossing various species of 
leguminous plants, such as the perennial lupin ( Lupinus polyphyl- 
lus ), with some of the other spec ies; or some of the pea vetches, 
suchas Lathyrus latifolius with LL. s vrandiflorous, or even with the 
sweet pea (L " odoratus 2 by whic ly meaus a fine scente “ pe re nui il 
might prob: ib ly be produc c d. W Cc found the ‘ssc infe ‘rences on the 
success Which has attended such crossings in the case of other 
leguminous plants, as in the following experiments, 

Dr. W eigmann, by trying together the garden be: in ( Viewn _ 
hortensis ), and the common vetch ( V. sativa), “ obtained,” say 
Mr. Herbert, “cross-bred seed.” The seedlings from the bean hel 
flowers more purple, smaller pods and seeds, which when sown 
again, yielded plants that appeared to him not distinguishable from 
what he calls the known red-seeded variety. Those from the vetch 
showed also a diflerence of blossom. In 1523 he sowed the field pea 
{ Pisum sativum) and the common vetch ( Mrcia sativa /, together. 
The seedlings showed a departure from the natural color, and yield- 
ed grey seeds. [rom the training Phaseolus vulgaris albus and 
I *haseolus nanus Which does not twine, he obtained c¢ rosses; some 
seedlings of the latter twining, and of the former bent and crook- 
ed but not twining. Irom the common vetch ( Vicia sativa), and 
the lentil ( Ervum Jens), he also obtained a fertile cross. If these 
facts are correct, it is clear that the closely allied, genera Mada, 
Pisum, Vicia, and Ervum, cannot be upheld as distinct; but al- 
though it is a very common practice in England to sow peas and 
tares mixed with beans, | have questioned many intelligent far- 
mers on the subject, and not one had ever heard of any adultera- 
tion in the seed, in consequence of the mixed cultivation; which, 
according to Dr. Weigmann’s statement, ought to be of constant 
occurrence in such cases. On the other hand, | have seen cultivat- 
ed in Yorkshire a plant having the growth of a vigorous field-pea 
(Pisum), which produces seeds which no man would hesitute to 
call beans, and which when boiled, have 1 understand, more the 
flavour of beans than of peas; and the plant, though very fertile, 
has every appearance of being a mixed production between the 
two. 

“ Kolreuter raised mules (Act. Ac. Pet., 1780) between Lobelia 
siphylitica and L. cardinalis, both ways. He found them fertile by 
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the pollen of « ither parent, and their pollen fertilized the parents, 
but he obtained no seed from the mule by its own pollen. Lobelia 


yucwsa, or more properly L. Low (Bot. Reg. 17, 1455), was 
found ina border where L. siphylitica fulgens grew ; it was a mule 
from L. siphylitica, which seeds tree ly. That mule, intermediate 


and purple-flower d. like those of Kolreuter, seeded abundantly 
with me standing ina border between the two parents ; but the 
seedlings, with oue or two exceptions, did not approximate to 
either, but reproduced the mule with some variability of color.’’ 
(Amaryllidacea, p. 392.) 

Saving of Seed.—Whien seed is required to be saved, it is im- 
portant to have the plants to bloom as early us possible, for seed is 
in general much finer when it can be ripened before the moisture, 
Which sometimes occurs early in| September, or the cold nights of 
October, check the process of filling and coming to maturity. 
Late ripening seeds also, particularly of syngenesious plants, are 
much more apt to be destroyed by the small orange maggots of 
two-winged tly, which does extensive damage in this way, hei 
this is not discovered till the seed-heads are gathered and found to 
be empty or nearly so; as any body may soon see, almost on any 
given year in the end of September or October, by examining the 
seed-heads of the common thistles by the way side. So common 
and so extensive is this destruction of syngenesious seed, that I 
have more than once been disappointed in obtaining a single seed 
of the musk thistle (Carduus nutans), which 1 was desirous of rear- 
ine as a border flower, with the view of improving it if possible by 
cultivation. 

During the process of ripening seeds, the plants cannot well 
have *.o much warmth and sunshine, provided their roots be kept 
duly moist by artificial watering when this is required. Rain, how- 
ever, is apt to prove injurious to most see ds by producing canker 
or the germinating fungus termed mildew. All valuable seeds 
ought therefore, if possible, to be sheltered during rain, but again 
when the rain is over to be exposed to sunlight. . 

lor the same reasons, seeds should always, when possible, be 
gathered inadry state; and be carefully dried by hanging up the 
plants ina very airy place, such as a shed. 

Some sorts will kee p with greatest advantage if left in the seed 
pods till the time of sowing, but in this case it must be ascer- 
tained that no moisture is present to cause mouldiness. Other 
sorts should be cleaned from the husks as soon as these are 
thoroughly dry, and be put away in boxes or papers as is found 
most convenient. 
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~CULTIVATION OF THE CAMELLIA. 


“The West London Gardeners’ A >ciation for mutual instrue- 
tion, holds monthly meetings for the purpose of presenting pi ipers 
upon the cultivation of various plants, and for discussing and in- 
terchanging opinions upon their respective merits. Some of the 
papers read, we have already presented to our readers, and we 
doubt not they have been read with much instruction. Ata late 
meeting, one of the members read a paper on the culture of the 
camellia, and as we censider the remarks of the writer, together 
with the discussion which it elicited, a good exposition of the 
management of this fine plant, we are induced to copy it entire. 

The camellia will grow and bloom under very ordinary treatment, 
When placed in the green-house; but it is not often that the plants 
are seen in that vigorous and healthy condition which gives to this 
tribe a great part of its claim to our attention, Its large, broad, 
deep green, shining foliage, is one of its chief attractions, and ren- 
ders it at all times, and all seasons, ornamental: and when, from ill 
treatment, the plants lose their leaves in part, or they become dis- 
eased, and from thence the foliage assumes a sickly hue, though 
they may still open a few weakly half formed blossoms, they lose 
their principal beauty. It is only when seen in full vigor, throwing 
out their splendid blooms, embosomed and almost reflected in the 
polished surface of its noble leaves, that the camellia commands 
and enchains our admiration, as one of the most splendid acquisi- 
tions to our gardens. 

The author of the paper was Mr. Shearer, a practical gardener. 

“ He began by observing that camellias, like heaths and gerani- 
ums, require a separate house to give them that attention and 
treatment which are proper for each genus. The splendid and 
beautiful colors in the flowers of the camellia form a fine contrast 
with the glossy green foliage which is so conspicuous at that early 
season of the year when they are most easily produced. His 
practice, when ‘done flower ing, was to raise the temperature of the 
house to 50° or 53%, in which heat they are more certain to mature 
the wood and to set the buds. Water should then be given liberally 
to the root, and syringings every morning and evening. Bunting 
to be used to shade them, from May until September, “during gun- 
shine. If any were observed to grow too much. to wood, by 
discontinuing the watering it would give a gentle check, whic 
would materially assist to set the buds. He would recommend 
inarching as the most certain and expeditious way of propagating 
camellias ; tongue-grafting he also practised, covering the part 
with moss, which he found preferable to clay ; then putting them 
under hand-glasses, giving but little air until they were untted. 
The compost to be light and rich; two parts turfy loam, one part 
leaf mould, and one part sandy peat, with a litthe decomposed 
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cow-dung: when desirable to grow them large,to be potted as 
soon as done flowering. Tf low shrubby plants are preferred, he 
would put them in the autumn, giving a top-dressing with rich 
loam and cow-dung. A good drainage for the camellia is indispen- 
ible, that no stagnant water may sout the soil. When required 
to flower them early, plants with the most prominent buds should 
be selected; the temperature to commence at 50°, rising gradually 
to 60° as the buds expand. He would select the double striped 
variegata, Colville, pweonia fora, Chandler, and corallina, as the 
best for foreine. ie attributed the falling off of the buds to the 
want of water, and recommended gardeners to allow no more than 
one or two buds to remain on each branch, as he was confident 
that the practice would insure a more certain supply, and very 
much increase the size of the flowers. 

“Nir, W. Iveane returned thanks to Mr. Shearer for bringing 
forward, on such a short notice, his excellent paper on the culture 
of the camellia. It was a — in which he felt particularly 


interested, as at Castle Martyr, the seat of the Karl of Shanyon, 
where he lived, the camellia ‘was the topic of conversation with all 
persons Who visited aes place. There were fourteen large speci- 
inens planted out in the open air about sixteen years ago, and they 
were all, in IS34, when he last saw them, from twelve to thirteen 


feet high. The Ja: est, a double white, was thirteen and a half 


feet high, andtwer + -two fect in circumterence, and every season 
feathered with floy.crs from the bottom to the top. The *y were 
planted out in three quarters peat : t, and one ie arter good ric h loam, 
three feet deep, with draining of old’ brick lime rubbish, and 
rough gravel at the top. They were outs’ “arr a wall with an 
east aspect; if the winter was severe, a few poles were placed in 
front, and mats were stretched from the poles to the wall, which 
was always found sufficient to protect them from the inc ‘lemency 
of the weather. The "y generally flowered beautifully in April 
and May. ‘The system of prop agation he recommended was, to 
take the cuttings in July, or any other time when the wood was 
perfectly ripe , and insert about ten or twelve in a large 60-sized 
pot, we drained and filled with sandy peat and loam, but very 
little loam to be used, as the tender roots are found to grow better 
in sandy peat; when struck, to be potted singly into 60-sized pots, 
the cuttings to be any of the common sorts, which serve as good 
stocks for the better kinds to be grafted upon them. ‘To be grafted 
without tongueing, as the tongue is apt to decay ; then tied with 
bast-matting; clay never to be applied over them, as the admission 
of light and air is found to be beneficial for the union of the scion 
and the stock. ‘To be kept in a pit heated by dung to about 55° or 
60°. In March to be planted out in sandy peat upon shelves within 
two or three feet of the glass, where they would grow rapidly until 
taken up, if required, for forcing the following season; potting to 
be wade when they were done flowering. 
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“Mr. Caie was certain that, by proper management, camellias 
ean be flowered, by exciting or retarding the growth of the plant, 
tu mature the wood and flowerin: vy buds, at any season of the year. 
He considered spring the best ume for shifting them; all de ‘cayed 
roots to be cut away, and if the plants are in a sickly state, then 
placed in heat from sixty to seventy degrees, where they are to 
remain until they have produced roots; the soil light sandy loam, 
with good drainage, an abundance of water may be given with 
advantage, but it was a great disadvantage to keep them at a great 
distance from the glass, where they will not matere their buds. 
When the roots of camellias were coiled, he found it beneficial to 
tie hay-bands around the stems to retain the moisture, by which 
they were much invigorated, 

“Mr. Fish saw camellias flower pretty well fifteen and sixteen 
feet from the glass, but about three or four feet from the glass he 
observed them to tlower better and more abundantly. He would 
recommend crown glass to be used for camellia houses, as defects 
in the glass are likely to concentrate the rays of the sun on the 
leaves of the plants, and to give the blotched appearance often to 
be observed on them; he has kept up a succession of flowering 
plants for seven months in the year. The temperature, when 
flowering, to be 60° in the day, 50° to 55° at night; the soil one 
quarter leaf mould, one quarter sand, one quarter peat, and one 
quarter loam. He considered good strong adhesive loam would 
be the best lor growing large plants, but would not answer so well 
for flowering thems. He ayreed with Mr. Shearer, in the advan- 
tage of disbudding to prodace large flowers; and also that water, 
by deficient drainage, stagnates and sours in the soil, which is the 
principal cause of buds falling off. He did not think the camellia 
a pli int of easy culture, as it requires a great deal of attention to 
produc e good forced flowers. He disrooted camellias which were 
in a bad state, then plunged them in dung heat, with the tempera- 
ture at 50°, increasing as vegetation proceeded, allowing it to 
range * high as 80°, with sunshine. 

“Nir. Caie objected to bottom heat, as being injurious by exciting 
too much the plant that had been disrooted. 

“Mr. Massey agreed with Mr. Caie in the disadvantage of bottom 
heat. He saw fine ramellias at Enfield kept in tubs, ‘end put out 
in the summer in a shady place. He thinks too much water to be 
the cause of the buds falling off. 

“Mr. Caie believed that plants, at a great distance from the 
glass, were easily affected by too much moisture, as the air of the 
house would contain two parts hydrogen and one part oxygen. 
The open air is composed of twenty parts oxygen and eiglity 
nitrogen, consequently there can be no carbon fixed in the plant. 

“Mr. T. Keane saw camellia and orange trees much injured by 
water, which were recovered by withholding it. He also consid+ 
ered that too much water was the cause of the buds falling off. 
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“Mr. O'Loughlin admitted that camellias may be kept flowering 
neatly the whole year in large collections. He was opposed to 
close cutting and to bottom heat. The soil he would recommend 
to be three quarters peat and one quarter sand. To be potted 
when done flowe ring; the temperature to be kept between 45° and 
O0° at night, at 75° or SO* in the day, to be removed to a shady 
situation in the autumn, which is of advant: ige to mature the wood. 
He saw orange trees grown well in 60° bottom heat, and then 
ari adut ily inured to the temperature of the orange house. 


“Mr. Fish agreed with Mr. O'Loughlin in the advantage of 


bottom heat for orange trees, He cut out the decayed roots, 
headed the branches at the same time, and plunged them in bot- 


tom heat, where the ‘'y grew luxuriantly, rom the similarity of 


the two genera, he considered it was confirmatory of the benefit of 
bottom heat for the camellias. 

“Mr. O’ Loughlin approved of removing some of the buds, if too 
close or too numerous on the plant. He considered cuttings from 
the single red to be the best for stocks. He did not believe that 
tongueing was injurious to grafts, and recommended that the pots 
should be well drained with brick rubbish at the bottom, with 
rough peat over that to the depth of five or six inches, as the health 
of the plant mainly depended upon good drainage. He saw, in 
Dorsetshire, fine camellias eight to nine feet high, pl inted out in 
the open alr, prote cted by a tew thatche d hurdles: they were not 
injured by the severe frost of 1837-35, 

“Mr. W. Keane believed that sudden changes of temperature 
were the causes of buds falling off; the heat he considers best to 
flower them is 60° by day and 50° at night. When done flower- 
ing, the heat to be raised to 50" by di Ly, and from 65° to 70° at 
night, to grow them well. When ‘the flower buds are set, the 
temperature to be gradually decre ased, until placed out of doors 
in June,in some shady situation; if wanted to flower early in the 
autumn or winter, they should be set growing early in the spring. 
He was oppose 1d to the system of inarching with bottles of water 
in which to insert the end of the scion, as it requires too much 
nicety for general practice. 

“Mr. Gilfoyle agreed with Mr. Fish in the advantage of bottom 
heat tor the orange trees, but did not think there was such an 
analogy between them ond camellias, as to warrant a gardener to 
adopt the same practice for both. He believed that the camellia, 
by the nature of the plant, could transpire from the leaves but 


very little water, while, on the contrary, the foliage and wood of 


the orange were naturally more permeable, and could receive a 
greater quantity of water at the roots without fear of cankering 
them, or of souriny the soil. 

“Mr. Caie observed that the constitution of the plants should 
be closely studied, to direct us in ren 1oviDg the buds and in the 
application of water, which may be freely given to healthy plants 
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in the flowering season. In his opinion, the success of grafting 
does not depend upon the clay, bottle, or any other practice, but is 
mainly to be attributed to the beneficial influence of aclose atmos 
»yhere. 

“Mr T. Keane was sure that the idea of Mr. Fish was borne 
out by the fact, that the rays of the sun were concentrated on the 
drops of water which remained on the plants, by which - 
blotched appearance was given to the leaves; he approved « 
keeping them near the glass, and of shading them on hot, pedi 
days. 

“Mr. Shearer agreed with Mr. Caie, that camellias could be 
grown ne arly all the year round, and also in the advantage of 
kee ping them near the glass, to receive the benefit of light and 


air.” —/(rard. Mag.) 





NEW DAHLIAS. 


In our last volume, we gave a long and particular account 
of the principal dahlia exhibitions which took place in England 
last season, naming the flowers which gained the first or 
premier prize at all the celebrated shows which took place. 
We also, so far as we had time, gave a list of such as ap- 
peared to have been the most successful of the old or newer 
kinds. We remarked then, that the labor of looking through 
fifty or a hundred columns of fine print, to note down the number 
of premiums which many of the flowers gained, so as to arrive at a 
more satisfactory result in regard to the real merits of the kinds, 
was a laborious task, and one which we had not the time to bestow 
upon: but as we have found an article in the Gardener's Gazette, 
which is the result of a careful inspection of all the reports by the 
writer, who has been induced to perform such a task, we avail 
ourselves of his labor, in presenting an abstract of the same, for 
the benefit of our readers, and in particular, for the gratification of 
cultivators of the dahlia. 

The list is long—too long to copy entire: the writer says that he 
has “expunged from the statement all old varieties that have been 
shown once or twice, retaining only the new sorts that appear in 
that unenviable position, in order that their worthlessness may be 
more clearly seen, than by their mere omission.” We shall, how- 
ever, omit many of those new ones which gained only one, two, or 
three prizes, and name only such as were very successful, as we 
presume admirers of the dahlia do not wish to grow a variety that 
will afford one prize flower in a season. 

As the colors of the kinds are given with the name, we have 
retained the same, abridging them as fullows:—vo, rose; y. yellow 
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cr. crimson; Pp. purple; se. scarlet; wh. white; 4r. bronze: sai. 


salmon. 
Argo, Widnall’s, ¥. 56 
Andrew Hoter, dark er. 44 
Admirable, Sparry’s, ro. 29 
Amato, Dandy’s, p. er. 24 
Beauty of the Plain, Sparry’s, 
wh. §& p. 99 
Bloomsbury, Pamplin’s, buff’ 46 
Bishop of Winchester, Jackson’s, 
CT. p. 40 
Bloomsbury, Lee, SC. 4 1 
Buroham Hero, Church, er. 25 
Conservative, Low, light Pp: 6 
Climax, Jetlries, p. oo 
Constancy, Keynes, p- 16 
Duchess of Richmond, Fowler, 
br. 69 
Eclipse, Widnall, se. 29 
Egyptian King, Wilmer, br. 23 
Exquisite, Holmes, wh. & p- 22 
Eclipse, Cattleugh, rosy se. 12 
Eva, Foster, blush 12 
Fanny Keynes, Keynes, rosy p. 30 
Francis, Joues, wh. &: pink 29 
Grace Darling, Dodds, sal. ro. 78 
Hope, Neville, TO. 57 
Haidee, Wildman, wh. § pink 15 
Highgate Rival, er. 17 
Le Grand Baudine, dr, p. 61 


Lady Middleton, Jetiries, lilac 37 


Lewisham Rival, wh. 34 
Maria, Wheeler, ro. 52 
Maid of Bath, Davis, wh. & p- o7 
Marquis of Lothian, er. 47 
Metella, Bigbee, p- 49 
Mary, Dodd, Ti h. & pink 3 
Miss Johnston, shaded ro. 27 
Nicholas Nickleby, sal. & pink 49 
Optime, Thurtell, p- 23 
Pickwick, Cormack, p. 2 
Phenomenon, Whale, wh. & 
pink 76 
President of the West, W hale, 
CT. 67 
Penelope, Hedley, wh. & p- 12 
Queen, Widnall, pale lilac 14 
Rouge et Noir, Ausell, dark 37 


Rienzi, Widnall, deri: shaded 26 
Royal Standard, Whale, cr. 24 


Rosa, Brees, TO. 18 
Rival Sussex, Stamford, dark 18 
Regina, Gregory, red 14 
Springfield Rival, er. 61 
Suffolk Hero, Girling, maroon 42 
Scarlet Defiance, Cozzins 28 
Springfield Purple, Gaines 18 
Tournament, Cattleugh, red 17 
Upway Rival, Harris, ro, p. 32 
Yellow Defiance, Cox 61 


The writer then proceeds to make the following recapitulation: 

“Tt will be seen by this table, that Sparry’s Beauty of the Plain 
has been the most successful dahlia of the season, haying been 
shown in winning stands as follows :— 


Beauty of the Plain 99 times 
Pickwick, Cormack’s 92 
Grace Darling, Dodd’s 78 
Phenomenon. Whale’s 76 * 
Duchess of Richmond, 

Fowler's 69 
President of the West 67 ‘* 





Conservative, Low’s 65 times 
Le Grand Baudine 61 * 
Springfield Rival Ol “ 
Yellow Defiance 61 +“ 
Hope, Neville’s OT 4s 
Argo, Widnall’s 56 + 
Maria, Wheeler’s o2 * 


So that practically speaking, the above have been, this season, 


the best twelve dahlias grown. 


Maid of Bath, Davis's 51 times 
Nicholas Nickleby, Cor- 

mack’s 49 
Marquis of Lothian, 

Goodall’s 47 * 
Bloomsbury, Pamplin’s 46 “ 
Bloomsbury, Lee’s 44 





The next twelve will be 


Andrew Hofer, Union 44 times 
Suffolk Hero, Girling’s 42 * 
Bishop of Winchester 40 +“ 
Metella, Bigbee’s 40 * 


Rouge et Noir, Ansell’s 37 * 
Lady Middleton, Jeffries’ 37 * 


nF o6 


Climax, Jeffries’ 35 
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The most successful new dahlia has been Davis’ Maid of Bath, 
which has been shown in winning stands as tollows:— 


Maid of Bath 51 times ! Tournament, Catileugh’s 17 times 
Fanny Keynes, KReyne’s 30 * Highgate Rival, Stein's I7 * 
Eclipse, Widnall’s” QQ + Constancy, heyne’s 16 * 
Admiurable, Sparry’s 2Q + Llaidee, Wildmanu’s 1 * 
Burnham Hero, Church's 285) * Queen, Widnall’s 14 * 
Scarlet Defiance 25 + | Bridesmaid, Brown's 3 


“The most fortunate raisers of dahlias, therefore, taking the 
aggrevate number of prizes obtained by their flowers In the above 
thirty-six, will be Ist, Mr. Whale; 2d, Mr. Cormack; 3d, Mr. 
Sparry ; ith, Mr. Low; Sth, Mr. Windall; 6th, Mr. Dodd;—the 
first four having two flowers each, Mr. Widuall three, and Mr. Dodd 
one. 

“Those who wish to form or arrange their collections, with the 
view to the possession of constant flowers, have a very good practi- 
cal e cuide be ‘fore the 7m : the above hi aving prove “d the smnse slves, if not 
the best in eve ry respect, at least the most available for showing : 

“Some will no doubt another year decline, and their pli ices be 
supplied with the new sorts, many of which have not been so gene- 
rally grown, nor of course, e ‘xhibited in so creat a number of stands. 
This was the case last year with Le Grand Baudine, Another 
consideration is, that the season that just past, having been unfa- 
vorable for hard eyed flowers. Glory of Plymouth may be 
mentioned as an example, having been shown, perhaps, oftener 
during the present year than ever since it was raised; and the 
cause that has operated in favor of the harder flowers has notori- 
ously tended to make the soft ones thinner than usual, and to show 
the eye more than might otherwise have been the case. Some 
discretion may therefore be fairly exercised in this respect when 
the other properties have been desirable, but we should not gene- 
rally recommend it, as it has been clearly proved that, however 
attractive the style or other beauties, unless the centre be really 
good, a flower is good for nothing on the day of show; and it is 
this property alone that has caused many of those we have enu- 
merated to stand so high on the list. Beauty of the Plain has a 
small and not sufficiently round or cupped petal ; Pickwick has a 
small and pointed petal; Duchess of Richmond is long and quilled ; 
the petal of Hope is flat,and any thing but good; and Maid of 
Bath has little to recommend but its constancy and delicacy of 
color, the petal being large, flat and loose.” 

Our readers have thus the opinion of the writer in regard to 
new dahlias: how well it accords with their own views, we leave 
them to decide. There are very few rea//y good dahlias, notwith- 
standing the immense number of seedlings which have been 
raised; for there are so many properties required to make up a 
perfect flower, that it is almost impossible to find them combined 
in any one v ariety. r 
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It must not be understood that in separating the above kinds 
from all the varieties cultivated, that they are alone recommended 
for general growth: in many gardens the object is rather a profuse 
show of flowers, even it ot a sec ondary character, than a spare 
bloom here and there, having merely the requisites of a show 
bloom. The latter will do for the dahlia amateur; while the former 
must be recommended to the possessors of gardens, who wish 
their borders to be radiant with the autumnal glories of this 
splendid flower. 

lor the benefit of our friends who are cultivators of the dahlia 
for exhibition, the above article has been principally quoted; and 
we trust that they will find in it, taken in connection with our 
notices of the exhibitions previously alluded to, all the information 
which is needed to guide them in the selection of suitable kinds 
for planting out the coming season.—£d. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


HOVEN—CATTLE. 


One of my cows, a very valuable animal of the common breed, 
lately became bloated or “hoven,” in consequence of getting into 
the barn-floor through a door which was carelessly left open, and 
eating her fill of potatoes. She was swelled up as tight as the 
skin could hold in about twelve or fifteen hours after eating them. 
Upon discovering the painful and dangerous situation of the cow, 
1 immediately sent for a neighbor who had trequently relieved 
hoven cattle by plunging a knife into the paunch, and thus affording 
an exit for the confined air. This was done first with a pen-knife, 
then witha Spanish dirk-knife, without the desired effect, no air 
escaping through the puncture. Being anxious to relieve the 
suffering animal, it occured to me that what would be beneficial in 
the human subject, under similar circumstances, or in a 
intestinalis, might possibly give relief. I lost no time until I had a 
decoction of anise and Se meal seed, prepare od by boiling for a few 
minutes a handful composed of equal quantities of the two, ina pint 
of water.—This | added to a lb. of hog’s-lard, and bridling the 
cow, raised her head by pulling the reins over the top-rail of a fence, 
and gave it to her in the usual way. She appeared to be sinking 
so fast now, that we drove her out toa field todie. When there, 
she soon lay down, very much exhausted, and panting laboriously, 
seemed to be rapidly approaching the end of her sufferings. I 
now concluded to try another dose of the carminative and lard, 
having observed that she frequently eructated, since giving the first 
dose. We accordingly had another prepared, in all respects like 
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the first. This we had no difficulty in getting down, as she lay, with- 
out the bridle. Shortly after the exhibition of this dose, the air 
beg in to roll in large and frequently repeated volumes, up the gul- 
let-—this effect of the medicine continuing at short intervals—in 
half an hour the cow was quite relieved, and walking about. The 
effect of this simple remedy was indeed most admirable, and de- 
serves to be known by every person owning a cow. One of my 
neighbors has since experienced the good effects of it in the case 
of a cow that had become hoven in consequence of eating corn and 
corn fodder inthe shock. It may not be amiss to mention that the 
lard in the above prescription, was recommended, in the first place 
as a purgative, and therefore became a part of the drench, Tar 
was put upon the puncture, and it healed kindly. 
R. NEesInGer. 
Lewisburg, Pa., Oct. 20, 1841. 





DOMESTIC FOWLS IN WINTER. 


One of the greatest errors that prevails in the management of 
the domestic fowl, and one which must be destructive of all profit, 
is the common practice of leaving them to “ shirk for themselves” 
during the winter months. There is no animal on the farm that 
better repays good keeping than the hen, and with it, there is none 
that affords so much profit on the capital employed. 

The hen should have a close warm roost, for there are few 
creatures that suffer more from the cold than fowls. They should 
havea box of gravel, sand, ashes, &c. for them to roll and dust 
themselves in, to prevent the attacks of those insects to: which fowls 
are subject; they should have access to pulverized limestones or 
limestone gravel, as this will give material for shell, and contribute 
to the health of hens; they should have abundance of water, clean 
and pure, for few animals will drink more frequently or eagerly 
than hens, if water is within their reach ; and no one need expect 
healthy fowls, or a plentiful supply of eggs, who does not pay 
strict attention to their supply of food. Indian corn, peas, buck- 
wheat, oats, or barley, may be fedto fowls. Potatoes, steamed or 
boiled, are excellent food for them, but must be fed while warm, 
as fowls will not eat cold potato, unless driven to it by hunger. 
‘owls should have access to a warm yard in the sunny days of 
winter, as warmth is particularly invigorating tu them. If confined 


ce 5 ° . 
for any time in a close ill-ventilated room, they will become diseas- 


ed and feeble, and will require extra attention to repair the evil: 


generated. 


























GARDENER’S CALENDAR FOR APRIL. 


THE CANKER WORM. 


To those persons who wish to save their Fruit and Shade Trees 
from the ravages of the Canker Worms. 


‘Take one gallon of cheap Whale Oil, 1 1b. flour Sulphur, 12 oz, 
Sal Ammoniac, and 1 ib. Chloride of Lime. Let the Sal Ammo- 
niacand Lime be made fine, so thot all parts may mix together, 
Take some old or cheap woolen cloth, (about nine inches wide, 
and in length according to the size of the tree,) and tie it round 
about the middle so as to encircle the tree, letting the upper part 
of the cloth hang over like the collar of a coat, so as to form a curve 
for the millers to run into. ‘The cloth may be dipped in the mix- 
ture, or it may be spread on with a paint brush, and it may be well 
to renew it once or twice a week tll the millers have done flying. 
This was tried last season, after the worms were fully grown. 
Being shaken from the trees, they attempted to ascend, and would 
die in two minutes after they came in contact with the above ‘n- 
gredients, Davin Rirner. 

New-Haven, Jan. 27, 1541. | Farmer's Ceazette. 





GARDENER’S CALENDAR FOR APRIL. 


VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


* Sow carrots, beets, salsafy, turnips, cabbages, cauliflowers, brocoli, tomatoes, pep- 
pers, radishes, lettuce, celery, leeks. Plant okra, snap-beans, squashes, sewee beans, 
cucumbers, cushaws, melons. ‘Transplant cabbages, tomatoes, peppers, Guinea 
squashes.—Prick out celery. 

Remarks.—Tie sowing of the main crop of carrots for summer and autumn, ought 
notto be delayed longer than this month, as they will be difficult to get up during the 
succeeding months, and will be easily killed when up. The seed should be from 
Europe or they will run to seed in the fall. Cucumbers, squashes, and melons do not 
succeed well if delayed until this month, but where they have been neglected, or des- 
troyed by accident, a few may now he sown. ‘The same remark applies to beets, sal- 
saly, parsvips, and turnips. Lettuces are very uneertain, and the only chance of 
getting them to cabbage is to sow them where they are toremain. The only variety 
of cabbage which ought to be set out in this and the succeeding months, is the 
green glazed, which alone can resist the attacks of the worms.—Miller’s Planters’ 


and Merchants’ Almanac for 1842. 
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